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EYESIGHT. 


ME. JOHN BROWNING, 

Ophthalmie. Optician and 
Specialist in Spectacles,: Author 
of ‘Our Eyes,’.may be consulted, 


free of charge, on all peculiari-_| 


ties of vision, at 15 Kensington 
Crescent, Kensington Road, W., 


or his qualified Assistant at | 


63 ‘Strand; W.X. 





OUR EVES. 


Just Pvs.isuep, Sixrn EDrriox, 


OUR EYES, AND HOW-TO PRESERVE THEM 


From INFANCY to OLD AGE, with Spedial Infor 
mation. about Spectacles. By Joun Browne 
P.RAS., F.R.MS., &o,. With 68  Dhustracions 
Enlarge: with Three New Chapters and Appendix, 
price 1s. cloth, 

‘This little book can do only good into whatever 
hands it finds its way. 1 only wish I conid get it into 
the hands and-heade of every. schoolmaster in the 
kingjom, and so stop at its source aa eyil which is 
growing at such a portentons rate as to threaten to 
make us in another ‘generation as ‘short-sighted as 
the Germans. —TRUTH. 


OHATTO & WINDUs, Piccaditly, London, W.; and. 
all Booksellers.. Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, 
JOHN BROWNING, 63: Strand, London, W.0,, and 
15 Kensington Crescent, Kensington Read, W. 











KEATINGS 


BEST 
COUGH CURE. 


Sold everywhere tm 
Tins. 1/14 each, 


LOZENGES 














GRATIS 


ba WRITE TO-DAY. 
“a EVERY MAN 


suffering from, 
Nervous 
ak merry ere a 


mature decline oS 

Lat ‘ital Pnergy, conse- 

quent upon overstrain; 

should wr te at.once for 

anew Pamphlet, entitled 

Of *Galvanicklectricty,” just 
wf issuedby Mr.C.B. HAs NESS, 
en thé marvellouslysuccessful 
treatment of these & kindred 
ena by ‘his App! ances. 


ERY CO. Limited, 
52, OXFORD STREET, Lonoon, W. 
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THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN 


LONDON. 


++ WEDDING AND- XMAS. PRESENTS. 


HUNTING, + 


COURSING, * AND * 


LARGE SELECTION, 


RACING + PICTURES. #< 
GEO. REES, Savoy House, 115 STRAND (<{73%.0,). 


Wholesale Department, 


41, 42, & 43 Russell Street, 


Covent Garden, 





LUXURIANT GLOSSY HAIR 


Is assured to those who: discard. poisonous hair restorers and dyes ang 
cheap otis, Which-produce eruptions on the scalp, and use 


> MACASSAR OIL 


Known fot nearly.100 years as the best Preserver ahd Beautifier of th 


It contains noJead or mineral ingredients, and can now also D4 


had ina GOLDEN COLOUR for fair-haired children.’ 
Sizes, 88. 6¢., 73.,.10s: 6d. .(¥ amily Bottles: equal ‘to 4 small). 


Ask Chemists for + ROWLANDS’, and avoid ahenp worthless imitations under similar names | 


P Hair. 
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| Orders for Advertisements and Bills should reach the } Office, 314 Piccadilly, W., not later than the 18th oe Month, 








| TORPID LIVER _ 
PARTERS| 22:= 





Little Pills. 


They also relieve Distress from 
—) stion, and Too 


and y regu 
bya and prevent Constipa- 
and Piles. The smallestand 
fence totake. SUGAR COATED. 
RELY VEGETABLE, do not 
agri marEe, —_s by their tle 
actio 0 use them, 
Established 1856. Standard Pill of 
Waived a In phials at is. 14d. Sold by all Chemists, 
pos 


nt by 
SMALL PILL. SMALL DOSE. SMALL PRICE. 
lustrated pam pemaphiet free. British Depot, 4, Holborn 
duct, London, 








ISS EMILY FAITHFULL, in 
’ 
‘THREE VISITS TO AMERICA,’ thus 
mites respecting an interview with OLIVER 
"NDELL HOLMES:—‘ As a fellow-sufferer 
4 Asthma, we had early found a bond of 
apathy in discussing a complaint which hitherto 
baffled the science of the whole world, 
ugh America must have the credit of the 
overy of the best palliatative I know, viz., 
MROD’S ASTHMA POWDER, from 
® fumes of which I have invariably derived 
greatest possible relief. Some years ago I 
e it to Dr. Morrel Mackenzie, of London, who 
found it of inestimable value to sufferers 
m that painful malady here. I have tried 
ry remedy ever invented, and HIMROD’S 
JRE is the only one in which I have absolute 
hfidence.’ 
It is important to observe that HIMROD'S 
VRE was employed under the highest medical 
uction in the case of the late Earl of Beacons- 


| 


Directions for Use—ASTHMA.—Burn a half- 
spoonful upon a plate, or. in the cover of the 
. Draw the fumes well into the lungs through 
® mouth, retaining them as long as ‘possible, 
d allowing them to escape through the nostrils. 
severe paroxyms use the Cure half-hourly. 


HIMROD’S CURE, per Tin, 4s., or post- 
8, 4s. 3d. 3 
BRITISH DEPOT: 


4 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDOR, B.C. 
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| Derry Davis’ 


VEGETABLE 


PAIN KILLER| 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


Is the Oldest, Best, and most 
widely-known Family Medicine in 
the world. 

It instantly Relieves and Cures severe 
Scalds,. Burns, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache 
Headache, Pains in the Side, Joints, and Limbs 
and all Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains. Taken 
internally Cures at once Coughs, Sudden Colds 
Colic, Diarrhoea, and Cholera Infantum. 


PAIN KILLER IS THE GREAT 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE, 


And ‘affords relief not to be obtained by other 
remedies. 


Any Chemist can supply it at is. 1}d, 
and 2s. 9d. per bottle. ' 


wthDS EVERYTHING. 


LEPAGE’S 
: LIQUID GLUE 


Is used ~ by Pullman Palace Car Co. 
Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co, 
& by thousands of first-class m'frs.& 
mae wiechanics throughout the world,for 
74a all kinds of fine work on Wood, Ivory, 

¢ \) i Leather, Paper, Glass, Marble, &c, 











fl F'<’bn,London, 1883. Pronounced the 


4 STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN 


Sold in tin cans for mechanics and 
"1 Amateurs,&in bottles for Family use 


, IT MENDS EVERYTHING. 


Wood, Leather, Paper, Ivory, Glass, China, Rubber 

itone, Jewellery, Metals, Shoes, Books, Card Albums 
Toys, Musical nstruments, Statuary. Fai mers’ Imple 
roe. ts, Furniture, Bric-a-Brac, ete. 


STRONG AS IRON. .- SOLID AS A ROCK. 


No Heating.—No ‘Preparation.—Always Ready. 
Indispensable in every Family. Sold in tin cans for 
Mectanics and Amateurs. Half Pints, 1s. 6d., Pints, 
2s. 9d.. and Quarts, 4s. 6d. each, and iu bottles for 
family use, at 6d. and Ils. Samples free ty post on 
receipt of stamps or postal order. Sold by the whole 
sale trade generally, and retailed by Stetioners, Fancy 
Goods Dealers, Gratexs, Tronmongers, Chemista, etce 
ete. Depot: 46, H Ss den Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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“SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO,’S NEW LIST: 


THE LATEST NOVELS. 


By the Author of ‘Lord and Lady Piccadilly.’ 
1. THE EARL OF DESART’S NEW NoVEL. 


HERNE LODGE. 2 Vols. 

“A narrative that is thrilling in the weird and 
gruesome crimes which are chronicled by Lord Desart 
with a skill and graphic force which no novelist of the 
present day could excel.’ 

By the Author of ‘ The Dean and his Daughter.’ 
2. Mr. F, C. PHitips’s NEw NOVEL. 
LITTLE MRS. MURRAY. 2 Vols. 

‘The adventures of a young and pretty widow in 
search of a ‘respectable and comfortable livelihood. 

. - Mr. Philips’s eye for appearance and for character 
is as keen as ever.’—GLOBE. 





By the Author of ‘ Her Brother's Keeper.’ 
8. Mrs, SPENDER’Ss NEW NOVEL. 
KEPT SECRET. 3 Vols. 
‘ Powerfully and well written.’—ScoTsMAN, 
* Clever and interesting.’—-ATHEN UM. 
By the Author of ‘Antinous.’ 
4; Pror: HAUSRATH’Ss NEW NOVEL. 
ELFRIEDE. 2 Vols. 


“Those who have read that remarkable novel “ Anti- 
nous” will need no second invitation to read another 
from the same pen. As a psychological study this 
work is.intensely interesting.’—GLasgow HERALD. 





NEWEST ONE VOLUME NOVELS. 


1. MISTERTON’S MISTAKE. By WALTER RAYMOND. 6s. 


*A charming idyll of Somersetshire.’—AcaDEMY. 


* A very real love of nature is displayed in this tale.\—Mornine Post. 


2 


A MORAL BIGAMIST: A Story of Ourselves in India. 10s. éd. 


‘The sketches of Indian official and demi-official life are admirable and instructive.’ —St. JAMES’s GAZETTE, 


* Full of life. . . . May be read with profit.—ALLEN’s INDIAN MAIL. 
8. GHOSTS’ GLOOM. By T. Y. Hotmzs, Author of ‘ Pearl Sutton’s Love.’ Witha 
Frontispiece by W. Parkinson. A Sensational Novel dedicated by permission to 


Wilkie Collins. 





‘ONE OF THE FORTY’ (L’Immortel). By AtPHonse DAuDET. Trans- 
lated by A. W. VERRALL, M.A., and MARGARET G. DE VERRALL. 6s. 
350,000 Copies of the French Edition were sold in the first week of publication. 
‘Alphonse Daudet has never written, nor has any French author written for many, years, anything so 
incisive, vigorous, or violent, The style is admirable, the observation close, the satire keen. At the same time 
no one has written anything harsher, more bitter, or more contemptuous.”— TIMES, (This day. 
NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Now on Sale at every Bookstall in the Three Kingdoms. 


IS MARRIAGE A FAILURE? 


Reprinted from the Correspondence in the DATZY TELEGRAPH. Edited by 


HARRY QUILTER. 


[UNIVERSAL REVIEW LIBRARY, VOL. I.] 
Containing in addition to the Correspondence—A Preface and Analysis, by the Eprron—A Paper on the 
Philosophy of Marriage, by Mrs. Lynn Linron—And an Accurate Digest of the Law of Marriage and 
Divorce throughout the ho prepared especially for this volume by H. A. Smrru, Barrister-at-Law. 
A HIGHLY IMPORTANT WORK ON ECONOMICS. 
ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS OF WORKING MEN. By Dr. Baerry- 
REITHER. Thick 8vo. 15s. Traces the Rise, Extension, Lega] Regulation, and Results 


of Associations among English Working Men. 


[This day. 


First Edition exhausted, a Second now ready, 4s. 6d. 
MUSICAL MEMORIES, PAST AND PRESENT. By Dr. WILLIAM SpaRK. 


With Portrait of Sir Michael Costa. 4s. 6d. 


‘A pleasantly written, gossipy book of reminiscences of a large number of distinguished persons. Dr Spark 
knows how to tell a good story, and has not a few, new and old, to tell; the tone of his book is invariably 


cheerful and good-natured.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


MR. GEORGE BARLOW’S POEM, 
THE PAGEANT OF LIFE, is now ready. Price 6s. 
‘Very many of the single lyrics are full “of beauty and rich in music. That Mr. Barlow is a genuine, and 
often a very sweet singer, it were vain to deny..—PaLL MALL. 
* The poem, as a poem, may stand beside “‘ Paradise Lost” and Byron’s “Cain”—more human than the first, 


more tender than the second.’—METROPOLITAN. 


FRAGMENTS OF THE GREEK COMIC POETS. With Renderings in 
English Verse. By F. A. PALEY, LL.D., Translator of ‘Greek Wit,’ &c. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


‘A trillent Hellenist has found a congenial task.’ — 


Post. 


* Anybody may dip into it at hazard, and spend a pleasant hour or two,’—St, JAMES’s GAZETTE. 


GOLD IN WALES, GREAT BRITAIN, AND IRELAND: Being a Com- 
plete Guide to the Auriferous Districts in the United Kingdom. By A. T. VANDERBILT. 


Crown 8vo, in coloured wrapper, 1s. 


‘Mr. Vanderbilt has done his work exceedingly well ; 


he seems to be a born miner.’—Minine WoRLD. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C, 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By James Bryce, D.C.L, MYP., 
Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford, Author of ‘The Holy Roman Empire.’ 
8 vols. 8vo. [in December. 
Principal Contents :—National Government—State Government—Party System—Public Opinion—lLilustra- 
tions—Social Institutions. 
ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, D.C.L. Second Series. With 
an Introductory Note by Lord CoLERIDGE, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Contents:—The Study of Poetry—Milton—Thomas Gray—John Keats—Wordsworth—Byron—Shellry— 
Count Leo Tolstoi—Amiel. 
COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. By W. OurTRAM TRisrRay, 


With numerous Illustrations by HERBERT RaILTon and HuGH THomson. Extra Crown 4to, 21s. 


SKETCHES FROM A TOUR THROUGH HOLLAND AND GER- 
MANY, By J. P. Manarry and J. E. RocErs. With Illustrations by J. E. Rocers. Extra Cr. 8vo. 103. 6d. 


THE CIVILISATION OF SWEDEN IN HEATHEN TIMES. By. 
OscaR MonTELIUs, Ph.D, Professor at the National Historical Museum, Sweden. Translated from the 
Second Swedish Edition (Revised and Enlarged by the Author) by the Rev. F, H. Woops, B.D., Vicar of 
Chalfont St. Peter. With Map and 205 Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. 


THOMAS POOLE AND HIS FRIENDS. By Mrs. SanprorD. With Portrait. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. 15s. 
A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN INGLESANT,?’ 
THE COUNTESS EVE. By J. H. SHortHovuse, Author of ‘ John Inglesant,’ ‘ The 
Little Schoolmaster Mark,’ ‘ Sir Percival,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
A New Edition, — 7 vols. Globe 8vo. 6s. each. To be issued in Monthly a 


Vol. lI—NARRATIVE AND LEGENDARY POEMS, [Dreem 
Vol. I1.—POEMS OF NATURE: POEMS, SUBJECTIVE AND REMINISCENT: RELIGIOUS POEMS, [Jan. 


*,* Five other Volumes to follow, Monthly. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. Copyright Edition. With an Introductory Essay by JoHN Morey, and Portrait. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. (Just ready. 

This Edition will contain, in addition to the Author’s Notes, which are still copyright, a hitherto unpublished 

Poem of about 700 lines, 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The SPECTATOR says:—‘ Mrs. Molesworth is mistress of the art of writing for children.’ 
With IUustrations by WALTER CRANE. In Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. each. 


A CHRISTMAS POSY. New Vouume. [Just published. 














Four Winds Farm. | Two Little Waifs. | Christmas Tree Land. 
With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. ass Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 
Little Miss Peggy. Grandmother Dear. * Us.’ Rosy. Tell Me a Story. 
The Tapestry Room. A Christmas Child. The Cuallss Clock. ‘Carrots.’ | Herr Baby 





NOW PUBLISHING MONTALY, 3s. 6d. EACH VOLUME. VOLS. I., II.. AND III. READY. 
WORKS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
A New and Cheaper Edition of the more popular of Mr. KinesLey’s Books in 12 Volumes. 
Westward Ho! [ Ready. , typatia. {Ready. | Yeast. [Ready. | Alton Locke. [Jun 
* Eight other Veeunan to follow as announced. 


NOW PUBLISHING, FORTNIGHTLY, 3s. 6d. EACH VOLUME. VOLS, I. TO V. READY. 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE’S NOVELS & TALES. 
A Complete Uniform and Cheaper Edition, in 27 Volumes, with all the Original Illustrations. 








The Heir of Redclyffe. [Ready.| Dynevor Terrace. [Ready.| Pillars of the House. Vol.1. [/rn.1. 
Heartsease. - y.| The Daisy Chain. ([Aeady.| Pillars of the House. Vol.2. [/:n. 15. 
Hopes and Fears. [ Ready. | The Tria [Jec. 15.| The Young Stepmother, (fed. 1. 





*,* Eighteen other Volumes to follow as announced, 





‘NOW READY, WITH NEARLY 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The-CHRISTMAS (December) NUMBER ‘of 


NOTICE. | Che English Elustrateo Magazine. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
It is a DOUBLE NUMBER, and cantuiee nearly One Hundred Illustrations, including several Full-page 
Pictures choicely printed on plate paper. 
PICTURES by W.. Padgett, C. Perugini, H. Ryland, G. Morton, W. Biscombe 


%, Gardner, Hugh Thomson, and H. Railton. 
The Number FICTION by F. Marion Crawford. Stanley J. Weyman, W. E. Norris, and 
contains aa ae Arthur Patersoa. 


ARTICLES © by Grant Alien, W. Archer, and R. Owen Allsop. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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Price 2s, 6d., or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. Monthly, 1s. 6d. 
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LIFE AND WORK 
J. C. HOOK, RA. 


With Six full-page separately printed Etchings 


(2) or Engravings, 


and about 
Fifty Illustrations, 


ALS fm TF 











WSIS 


(os) LPFENTS} 
THE VOLUME FOR 
1888, 
Prick 22s. 6d., 
Contoins Sixteen full-page 
Etchings, Fnyravings, &e., 
and about 
550 Text /Uustrations. 
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Uniform with the Annuals containing the Life and The January Part, being the First Number 


Works of Sir F. Letghten, Bart., P.R.A. ; of the New Volume, contains a beautiful 
Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A.; L. Alma Etching of ‘SCHOOL BELLES,’ after the 
Tadema, R.A., and J. L. E. Meissonier. Picture by Fred Morgan. 





JERUSALEM, THE HOLY CITY. HOUSEHOLD MANUALS. 


By Colonel Sir CHARLES WILSON. With about 80 NS BAS SF RSM, ee ON, Sh eet. 


easy — Invalid Cookery. With Instructions on 
oyal 460. H1. Is. the Preparation of Food for the Sick. By Mary 


PEN AND INK NOTES AT THE DAVIES, 
GLASGOW EXHIBITION. The Nurse’s Companion in the Sick 
By T. RAFFLES ees ee full-page Plates, oom. By Mary Daviks. 
about ustrations, 
Now and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. £1. 1s. Cae Denese and ,Qne Methods of 
THE GREAT HISTORIC FAMILIES ing, and Carving. By AunT CHLOK. ; 
OF SCOTLAND. Economical French Cookery for 
By James Taytor. Containing Accounts of the fol- Ladies, Adapted to English Housenolds by 
lowing Families among many others :—Campbells, A ‘CoRDON BLEv.’ 
Douglases, Gordons, Grahams, Hamiltons, Hays, Ninth Edition 


Mackenzies, Maxwells, Monteiths, &c. &c. 


Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. Breakfast Dishes for every Morning 


THE AMATEUR’S GUIDE TO shames pea moe L, ALLEN, 
ARCHITECTURE. Savouries and Sweets. By Miss M. L. 


By S, Sopu1a BEALE, Author of ‘ The Louvre.’ 


With several Hundred I)lustrations. ALLEN, 





Price 2s, 
Hand.omely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. Showell’s Housekeeper’s Account 
THE LAND OF SCOTT. Book for the Year 1889. With thoroughly Revised 
By Davin Iiannay. Illustrated by J. MACWHIRTER, and Corrected Tables of Daily, Weekly, Monthly, 


A.R.A. With 22 full-page Illustrations. and Quarterly Expenditure. 





London: J. 8, VIRTUE & CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane. 
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W.H. ALLEN & CO.’S LIST. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Tmperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED. With 32 Coloured Plates, reproduced by Chromo- 
lithography from the Author's Original Paintings on the spot, and 4 Maps. By Sir RicHaRD TEMPLE, Bart., 
M.P., G.C.S.L., C.I.E., D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Cantab.), Author of ‘Journals kept in Hyderabad. Kashm r, 
Sikkim, and Nepaul’ ‘&e. The Plates include Cana of Galilee, Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Gethsemane, 
Bethany, the Dea‘ Sea, Jacob's Samaria, Ruins of Tiberias, &c. E - 
ORIENT AND OCCIDENT: a Journey East from Lahore to Liverpool. By Major- 
General R. C. W. REVELEY Mitrorp, Author of ‘To Caubul with the Cavalry Brigade.’ With Liustrations 
from Sketches by the Author. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. . ; 
WELLINGTON ; or, the Public and Private Life of Arthur, First Duke of Wellington, as 
- by Himself, his Comrades, and his intimate Friends. By G. Laraom Brownz, Author of ‘ Narratives 
tate Trials in the Nineteenth Century’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED MILES ON A BURMESE TAT THROUGH BURMAH, SIAM, 
AND THE EASTERN SHAN STATES. By an ordinary British Subaltern, to wit, Lieutenant G. J. 
YOuNGHUSBAND, Queen’s Own Corps of Guides. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

TO GIBRALTAR AND BACK IN AN EIGHTEEN-TONNER. By ONE or THE CREW. 
With Chart, Illustrations from Sketches by BARLOW MOORE, and Fhotographs, Crown 8vo., 6s. ; 
MILITARY MOSAICS: a Set of Tales and Sketches on Soldierly Themes. By JOHN 

Avu@ostus O'SHEA, Author of ‘ Leaves from the Life of a Special erasure > 5s. 











Booxs ON “HORSES AND RIDING. 
LADIES ON HORSEBACK: Learning, Park Riding, and Hunting. With Hints upon 


Costume, and numerous Anecdotes, By Mrs. Power O’DonoGuoE (Nannie Lambert), Authoress of * ‘The 
Knave of Clubs,’ ‘ Horses and Horsemen,’ &c. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 5s. 
‘Thoroughly practical, dealing with learning, park-riding, hunting and costumes, and written in a style that 
is snre to win readers. We heartily recommend the book.’—G RAPHIC. 
HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE. By E. L. ANDERSON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
* It requires the study of only a few pages of this book to convince the reader that the author thorouglly 
understands his subject.".—ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEws. 
: yg = directions for riding and training, by which the pupil may become his own master.’— 
.AND AND 
A SYSTEM “OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. By E. L. ANpsrson, Author of 
* How to Ride and School a Horse.’ Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
* It should be a geod investment to all lovers of horses.’”— Far 
THE HORSE, AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS "HE OUGHT TO BE. By Jamrs 
IRVINE Lurrox, F.R.C.V.S8., Auth: or of ‘ The External Anatomy of the Horse’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. with 
Lilustrations, 





* Written with a good object in view, namely, to ercate a new interest in the importint subject of horw. 
bree ~ ,m re espe — tl at ciass known as general utility horses, The book coutai everal illustrations, ia 
dsomel vi v will meet with the attention it deserves.’-—-Live Stock JOURNAL 

> , 4 v¥ oY : ; ] \ . ] « “ 7 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE. DOCTOR. Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, accom 
panied by more than 40v Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the various Diseases to which the 


Equine Race are subjected ; together with the latest mode of Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions 
enon plain English. By EDWARD MAYHEW, M.R.C.V.S. New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo. hali- 
uné Os, 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Containing Descriptive Remarks upo 
Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables ; likewise a plain account of the situation, nature, 
and value of the various points ; together with comments on grooms, dealera, breeders, breakers, and 
trainers. Embellished with more than 400 Engravings from Original Designs made expressly for this 
work. By E, MAYHEW. A New Edition. Revised and Improved by Joun IL. Lupton, M.R.C.V.S. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE IN THE STABLE, FIELD, 
AND ON THE ROAD. By WILLIAM ProcrTor (Stud Groom). Second Edition, Revised and Eulargeu. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. 

- “There are few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one portion or another of this useful work.’ 

—SCOTSMAN, 





EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 
New Volumes, crown 8vo. 3. 6d. each. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. By Joun H. Ineram. 
HANNAH MOORE, By Cuar.Lortre M. YonGsE. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8yo. ls. 6d. VOLUME I. 
GEORGE ELIOT. By Maruitpe Burp. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT COMPOSERS. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d., with Portrait. 
Nev Volume. Just Published. 


MENDELSSOHN. By J. Curnperr HapDEN. 
London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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WARD, LOCK & C0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT NEW ILL USTRATED WORK. 
Royal 8vo. 960 pp. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


THE WORLD’S INHABITANTS ; or, Mankind, Animals, and Plants. 


Being a Popular Description of the Races and Peoples now inhabiting the Globe, their Origin, History, 
Manners, and Customs, their Predecessors in the Lands that they occupy, their most notable Characteristics 
and Achievements in Past and in Modern Times; together with Accounts of the principal Animals and 
Plants of the great Continents and Islands; thus giving, in one view, Mankind in all his varieties, with 
the other living creatures surrounding him. By G. T, BETTANY, M.A., B.Sce., F.L.S., F.R.M.S.. With 
nearly 1,000 WOOD ENGRAVINGS, exhibiting the Types of Men, Animals, and Plants inhabiting the 
various quarters of the globe. 


A NEW POPULAR ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times to the Year 1887, the Jubilee of Queen Victoria I. Comprising also a Summary 
of the History of the Nations of Zurope, arranged in Divisions, corresponding with the periods of English 
History, By H. W. DULCKEN, Ph.D. With FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS and HUNDREDS of 
ENGRAVINGS in the TEXT. 

The present work will be found the most complete, practical, and popular HisToRY OF ENGLAND yet offered 
to the public within the space of one volume, and at a price which brings it within the purchasing capacity of most 
prople. The narrative is writien in a clear, picturesque, and interesting style, with careful consultation and com- 
perison of the best authorities, without prejudice or partiality and from the general point of view of patriotism and 
progress. The relation of England to Foreign Countries, at various parts of the career of the nation, is shown in 
the short Summary of Continental History interspersed in the various periods. 

NOW COMPLETE IN THREE QUARTO VOLUMES, 

OUR NATIONAL CATHEDRALS: their History and Architecture, from the 
Earliest Records to the Present Time; with Special Accounts of Modern Restorations. PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED with COLOURED PLATES and WOOD ENGRAVINGS in the TEXT. Complete in 
3 vols. Crown 4to. handsomely bound, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 31s. 62. 

A COMPLETE NARRATIVE OF COOK’S VOYAGES. 

CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD. A Complete 
Narrative of the Adventures and Discoveries of James Cook, the great Navigator and Explorer. With 
NUMEROUS FULL-PAGE PLATES and ENGRAVINGS in the TEXT. Royal 8vo. 1,200 pp. cloth 


gilt, 7s. 6d. 
EW AND ADMIRABLE EDITIONS OF FORSTER’S ‘GOLDSMITH.’ 

FORSTER’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH: the Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith. 
By Joun Forster, Author of ‘ The Life of Charles Dickens ’ &c. With FULL-PAGE PLATES and EN- 
GRAVINGS in the TEXT by Maclise, Stanfield, and other eminent Artists. Medium 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; 
neat cloth, 6s.; in 2 vols. Library style, bevelled boards, gilt top, 10s. 

A NEW TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 

A DICTIONARY OF TECHNICAL AND TRADE TERMS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND BUILDING CONSTRUCTION ; being Practical Descriptions, with 
Technical Details of the Different Departments connected with the various Subjects ; with Derivations oi, 
and French and German Equivalents or Synonyms for, the various Terms. By the Eprror of the Technical 
Journal, Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s, 

NOW COMPLETE IN FIVE QUARTO VOLUMES. 

THE INDUSTRIAL SELF-INSTRUCTOR in the Leading Branches of Tech- 
nical Science and Industrial Arts and Processes. Comprising Building and Mechanical Design and Con- 
struction— Materials used in the Arts and Sciences—Manufactures—Chemical Industry—Art Manufactures 
—Rural Work—Technical Drawing and Design. With Practical Useful and Technical Notes, Facts, and 
Figures for Ready Reference. By numerous Practical Writers and Technical Experts. PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED ty WORKING DRAWINGS, DESIGNS, and DIAGRAMS. In 5 vols. demy 4to. cloth 


t, 37s. 6d. 
” A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK FOR ALL LOVERS OF MUSIC. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. With the Celebrated and Unsurpassed SYM- 
PHONIES and ACCOMPANIMENTS of Sir Jonn STEVENSON and Sir Henry BisHop. With PORTRAIT 
and Biography of MOORE and an Essay on the Music of Ireland. Medium 4to. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF 

AMATEUR WORK, ILLUSTRATED: a Manual of Constructive and Decorative 
Art and Manual Labour. Edited by the Author of ‘Every Man His Own Mechanic.’ With FOLDING 
SUPPLEMENTS, containing Designs, Sketches, and Working Drawings, and about 1,000 WOOD EN- 
GRAVINGS in the TEXT. Crown 4to. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

NEW WORK ON MODERN NURSING. 

OUR NURSES; and the Work they have to do. By H. O’NEILL and EpitTH A, 

BARNETT, Lecturer to the National Health Society, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s,; Popular Edit. wrapper, 1s. 











*,* COMPLETE CATALOGUE of WARD, LOCK & co.’ s PUBLICATIONS (comprising about 
3,000 Works in all Departments of Literature) will be sent post free on application. 





London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
New York: Bond Street. 
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THE SOCIETY HERALD: 


A Weekly Record of Social, Political, Theatrical, Literary, 
and Financial Events. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY, PRICE THREEPENCE. 


LONDON CHIEF OFFICES :—191 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
PARIS OFFICES :—17 Avenue de l’Opera, and at Neal’s Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli. 
New York OFFICE:—5 Union Square. CHICAGO OFFICE :—101 State Street. 














THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES CONTAINED IN 


THE SOCIETY HERALD 


ARE 


PERSONAL INTERVIEWS WITH CELEBRITIES. FASHION’S VOICE. 
LETTERS TO SOME PEOPLE, BY mea, a specially complete article 


pon the coming Fashions. 

pap eortanseen | FINANCIAL ECHOES: 
THE BEST & MOST ORIGINAL ARTICLES. | Being a full record of, and searchin 
| eriticism into, Stocks and Shares an 





THE SMARTEST & MOST AMUSING SOCIETY New Companies 
PARAGRAPHS UPON PAST, PRESENT, AND sa 
COMING EVENTS. THE ‘HERALD’S’ STORIES. 
THE FRESHEST REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS, | Written by the Most popular authors 
Page at ap " SPECIAL ARTICLES UPON CURRENT EVENTS 
A COMPLETE REVIEW OF THE WEEK'S | LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Written in brief, smart paragraphs, by PITTITE. | &c. &c. &c. 





A FEW PRESS OPINIONS. 


* It gives fair promise of possessing all the require- 


* Its chief features are personal interviews, letters to 
ments for bringing success to a paper of its class. —-THE 


celebrities, and a series of signed articles upon current 


events.’—TRE MORNING Post. NEWRY REPORTER. 
* THE SocirETY HERALD appears to have taken the : ‘ 
foreinost place amongst society papers.’ * It is beautifully me ey 
THE EVENING NEWS. : ne : 
‘Tae Socrery HERALD is written with more than 


*One of the most readable of the society weeklies is wa B ‘ 
undoubtedly THE SocikTy HERALD, which, although | Usual brilliancy, and contains a great deal of lively 
only six months old, has made wonderful headway, aud | g0Ssip, fashionable, theatrical, sporting, &c.’ 
is seen here, there, and everywhere. Conducted by its WARRINGTON GUARDIAN. 
present spirited and well-informed editor, who is ‘The public are prepared to accept it on its merits. 
assisted by an excellent staff, THz Society HERALD We understand that the salé of Tar Socrery HERALD 

has been so large that it has been necessary to issue a 


can scarcely do otherwise than succeed.’ 
THE LIGHTHOUSE. second edition.’—BLACKBURN EVENiNG EXPRESS, 


THE SOCIETY HERALD, PRIcE 3D. 


EVERY MONDAY, TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 











London Offices: 191 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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NOW READY VOLUME XI. 


~ HEALTH. « 


HMandsomely bound in cloth, 


price Ts. Gd. 





Among hundreds of other interesting subjects treated in this Volume, 
Articles have appeared on the following :— 


DOES TOBACCO-SMOKING 


INJURE THE EYESIGHT? 


HOW TO CURE HEADACHES. 

FASHION AND DEFORMITY IN THE FEET. 
SHOULD WE SLEEP AFTER DINNER? 

IS MODERATE DRINKING INJURIOUS ? 


THE USE OF 


ARSENIC BY WOMEN. 


HOW TO TREAT WRINKLES. 
EXECUTION BY ELECTRICITY. 


A NEW FAT-CURE. 


SLEEPLESSNESS AND ITS CURE. 


HEALTHY MARRIAGE. 


TIGHT-LACING IN EXCELSIS. 





ALEXANDER P. WATT, 2 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 





THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 


Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d, per volume, 


A Journey Round =y Room, By XAVIER DE 
Maistre, Translated by HENRY ATTWELL. 


Guipe and Quiddities. 
DAVENPORT ADAMS, 


The Agony Column of ‘ The 
from 
by Avice CLayY. 


Selected by W. 


Times,’ 


| 


800 to 1870. Edited, with an Introduction, | 


Melancholy Anetomised. A Popular Abridg- 


ment of Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy.’ 
The Speeches of Charlies Dickens. 


Literary Frivolities oancies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. 


Follies, | 


Poetical Tngenuitics nes  Suietatetinen, 
Selected . 


and Edited by W. T. Dosson 

The Cupboard Papers, By Fix-Brc, 

Original Plays by W. 8. Giverrt. First Series. 
Containing :—The Wicked World—Pygmalion and 
Galatea—Charity—Tho Princess—The Palace of 
Truth—Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. 8. GmseRT. Second 
Series. Containing :—Broken Hearts—Engaged— 
Sweethearts—Gretchen—Dan’l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.8. Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The Pirates of 
Penzance. 


Songs of Irish Wit and Humour, Collected 


and Edited by A. PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
Animals and their Masters. By Sir ARTHUR 
ELPS. 


Social Pressure. By Sir ArTHUR HELPs. 


Curiosities of Criticism, By Hmvray J. Jzx- 
NINGS, 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
By OLIveEr WENDKLL Hotmes. Illustrated by J. 
Gorpoy THOMSON. 

Pencil and Palette. By Rosert Kempt, 

mer Essays: Sketches and Characters. 

CHARLES LamB. Selected from his Lettera by 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 

Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and Curiosities 
of the Law and Men of Law. By Jacos Larwoop. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos Larwoop. 

Jeux d@’Esprit. Edited by Henny S. Luion, 

True History of Joshua Davidson. By 

. LYNN LINTON. 

Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Liyton. 

Ourselves: Essays on Women. By E. LYNN 
LINTON. 

Pastimes and Players. By RopERT MACGREGOR. 

The New Paul and Virginia. By W. H. 
MALIOCKE. 

New Republic. By W. H. Mattock. 

Puck on Pegasus, By H. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. CHoLMONDELEY- 
PENNELL. Illustrated by GrorGE Du MAURIER. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H. CHOLMONDELEY- 
PENNALL, 

Thoreau: his Lifeand Aims. By H. A. PaGs. 

Puniana. By the Hon. HueH Row Ley. 

More Puniana. By the Hon. HueH Row.xy. 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By Don 
Frurx DE SALAMANCA, 

By Stream and Sea. By Wr114M Szn10Rz. 

Old Stories Re-told. By WatTrer THORNBURY. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note-Book. 
By Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S 


hax NEW LIST. nase. 


The ‘Legacy of — of Cain. “By WILKIE Couns, Author of 


‘The Woman in White.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. [ Dec. 6. 


Agatha Page: a Novel. By Isaac Henperson. With a 
Photograph Frontispiece, from a Painting by F. MosCHELES. 2 vols. crown 8vo. at 
all Libraries. 


Chance? or Fate? a Novel. By Aticz O’Hanon, Author 


of ‘The Unforeseen’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [ Shortly. 


For Faith and Freedom. By Wa ter Besant, Author 


of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. [srorsty 


Herr Paulus: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. By 


WALTER BESANT. Cheaper Edition, with a NEW PREFACE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 























The Blackhall Ghosts. By Saran Tyrizr. 38 vols. 


___ crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 
This Mortal Coil. By Grant ALLEN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
For Maimie’s Sake: a Tale of Love and Dynamite. 


By GRANT ALLEN. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The Devil’s Die. By Grant Auten. Cheaper Edition. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. Preparing. 


The Man-Hunter: Stories from the Note-book of a 


Detective. By Dick DoNovAN. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Caught at Last! By Dick Donovan, Author of ‘The 


Man-Hunter.’ Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. [ Preparing. 


The Passenger from Scotland Yard. by lu. F¥. 


Woop. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 


The Englishman of the Rue Cain. By H. F. Woop. 





























Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Pr: paring. 
Eve: a Romance. By the Author of ‘John Herring’ &c. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [ShoriIm, 











THREE tE BOOKS BY JAMES PAYN. 
In Peril and Privation. With 17 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 
Holiday Tasks. cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
The Mystery of M irbridge. Cheaper Edition. With a Frontis- 
piece by ARTHUR HopKINS. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Shortiv. 
THREE NOVELS BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
The Spectre of the Camera; or, The Professor's 


Sister. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


David Poindexter’s Disappearance, &c. Crown 


8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


A Dream and A Forgetting. Ssconp Epition. Crown 


8vo. picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 








A Strange Manuscript found in a Copper 
Cylinder. With 19 full-page Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL. THIRD EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


Londen: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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_ CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW LIST—continued- 
Dr. Rameau: a Novel. By Grorczes Onnet, Author of 


‘The Ironmaster’ &c. Translated from the French by F, CASHEL Hogy. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 


Old Stories Re-told. (Murders, Battles, &c.) By WALTER 


THORNBURY. A New Edition. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Romances of the Law. By R. E. Francitoy, Author 
___ of * King or Knave’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. a __(Preperig. 
King or Knave? By R. E. Francttion. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Sanpriel: a Romance. By Witiiam Suarp. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 


Broken Wings: a Novel. By Avery Macatrine, Author 


of ‘Teresa Itasca.’ With Six Illustrations by W. J. HENNESSY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Abbé Constantin. By Lupovic Hatfivy, of the 
French Academy. Translated into English. With 36 Photogravure Illustrations by 
Goupil & Co., after the Drawings of Madame MADELEINE LEMAIRE. Only 250 
copies of this choice book have been printed, each one numbered. 


Half-Hours with the Best Novelists of the 
Century: Choice Readings from the finest Novels. Edited, with Critical and Bio- 
graphical Notes, by H. T. MACKENZIE BELL. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s.6d. [Preparing. 


Completion of the Library Edition of Besant and Rice’s Novels, 


The whole Twelve Volumes (each complete in itself), printed from new type on a large 
crown 8vo. page and handsomely bound in cloth, are now ready, ed 6s. each, 






































1. Ready-Money Mortiboy. 7. By Celia’s Arbou 

2. My Little Girl. 8. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
3. With Harp and Crown. 9. The Seamy Side. 

4. This Son of Vulcan. 10. The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
b. The Golden Butterfly. 1l. "Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
6. The Monks of Thelema. 12. The Ten Years’ Tenant. 





Cheaper Edition of OQuida’s Novels, 


Crown 8vo. red cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Held in Bondage. In Maremma. _|_ Tricotrin. 


Strathmore. j Chandos. | Puck. | Folle Farine. 
Under Two Flags. Two Little Wooden Shoes. 


Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage. | A Dog of Flanders. | Pascarel. 





Idalia. Signa. | A Village Commune. 
Ariadne. In a Winter City. | Wanda. | Frescoes. 
Friendship._| Moths. Princess Napraxine. 
Bimbi. | Pipistrello. | Othmar. 





Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected from the Works 


of OUIDA by F. SYDNEY Morris. CHEAPER EDITION, post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 


Mary Jane Married. By Grorce R. Sims, Author of 


‘ Mary Jane’s Memoirs,’ ‘ The Dagonet Ballads,’ &c. Post 8vo. illus. bds. 2s. ; cl. 28. 6d. 
The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: being Readings 

and Recitations in Prose and Verse, selected from his own Works by GEORGE R. 

Sims. Crown 8vo. portrait-cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

—— . : 

Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. (Uniform 

with the Illustrated Edition of ‘A Tramp Abroad.’) A thick volume of 700 pages, 

profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

















Songs of Adieu. By Lord Henry Somerser. Small 4to. 
handsomely bound in white, 5s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


[Shortly. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW. LIST—continued. 


Personal Memoirs of General P: H. Sheridan: 
the Romantic Career of a Great Soldier told in his own Words. With 22 Portraits 
and other Illustrations, 27 Maps, and numerous Facsimiles of famous Letters. 2 vols. 
of 500 pages each, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 24s. 


Players and Playwrights I have Known. By 


JOHN COLEMAN. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 24s. 

Among the most conspicuous figures in Mr. Coleman's gallery are Macready, the Keans, Phelps, Charles 
Mathews, Madame Vestris, Charles Reade, the Wigans, Benjamin Webster, G. V. Brooke, Charles Dillon, Ryder, 
Tom Taylor, Tom Robertson, H. J. Byron, Fechter, Augustus Harris the elder, Buckstone, Sothern, and 
F. B, Chatterton ; with many others. 


The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies: a Memoir. By 


WALTER BESANT. With Photograph-Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
Mr. Swinburne’s New Volume of Poems. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly, 


The Complete Works in Verse and Prose of 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by RICHARD 
HERNE SHEPHERD. 65 vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 


Carols of Cockayne. By Henry 8. Leitch. A New 
Edition, printed on fcp. 8vo. hand-made paper and bound in buckram. 65s. 


The City of Dream: an Epic Poem. By Rosert 
BUCHANAN. Illustrated by P. MACNAB. SECOND EDITION. Fep. 8vo. buckram, 6s. 
Infelicia: Poems by Apan Isaacs Menken. Red-line Edition, 


with a Biography of the Author by W. 8. WAusH. Illustrated by F. E. LuMMis, 
F, 0. C. DARLEY, HARRY FENN, and F.8. CourcH. Small 4to. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Modern Street Ballads. Collected and Edited by 
JOHN ASHTON, Author of ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.’ With 56 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature. By the 
Rev. C. WAREING BARDSLEY, M.A., Author of ‘ Our English Surnames’ &c. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Bible Characters: Studies of David, Jonah, Nehemiah, 


&c. By CHARLES READE, D.C.L., Author of ‘It is Never too Late to Mend.’ Fep. 8vo. 1s. 


Fifty Years Ago. By Wa rer Besant, Author of ‘ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ With One Hundred and Thirty-seven full-page Plates 
and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 


Uncle Sam at Home. By Harotp Brypezs. With 
90 Illustrations. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


A History of the Four Georges. By Justin 


McCarTHY, M.P. To be completed in Four Vols. 8vo. 12s. each. [Vol. 7. preparing. 


The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star’: a Collection of 


Maritime Sketches. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


: - : 

Clark Russell’s Sea Books. Being the Six Volumes 
entitled—1. Round the Galley Fire. 2. On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
3. In the Middle Watch. 4. A Voyage to the Cape. 5. A Book 
for the Hammock. 6. The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star.’ 
Arranged in a handsomely gilt cloth case, price 36s. 
























































The Horse and his Rider: an Anecdotic Medley. 


By ‘THORMANBY.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW LIST—consinued. 
The Folk-lore of Plants. By the Rev. T. F. Tutsetton 


Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [Shordly. _ 


The Playtime Naturalist: a Book for Home and 
School. By Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., Editor of ‘Science-Gossip.’ With nearly 400 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. [Shortly. 


The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 
By PxHit RoBINson, Author of ‘ The Poets’ Birds,’ ‘The Poets’ Beasts,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 


Works by the late Richard A. Proctor. 


Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illus- | Saturn and its System. New and 
trations. Small crown 8vo. cloth extra, 4s. 6d. — gy snag 13 Steel Plates. Demy 8vo. 

* cloth extra, 10s, . 
Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps | wysteries of Time and Space. 


for Every Night in the Year, Drawings of the . @ 
Constellations, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra,7s. 6d. 




















The Universe of Suns, and other 





Familiar Science Studies. Crown Science Gleanings. With numerous Illustrations. 
8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Society in Paris: The Upper Ten Thousand. By Count 
PAUL VASILI. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 





Belgravia for 1889.—One Shilling Monthly—A New 
SERIAL STORY, entitled PASSION’S SLAVE, by RicHArD ASHE-KING, Author of 
‘The Wearing of the Green,’ ‘A Drawn Game,’ &c., will begin in the JANUARY 
Number, and will be continued through the year. 


Belgravia Annual. A Collection of Stories, each complete 
in itself. With Illustrations. One Shilling. 


5 . 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1889.—One 
Shilling Monthly.—In addition to Articles upon subjects in Literature, Science, and 
Art, ‘SCIENCE NOTES’ by W. MArTTievu WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., and ‘TABLE TALK’ 
by SyLvVANUS URBAN, appear Monthly. 


The Gentleman’s Annual. Containing a Complete 
Story, entitled ‘ BY DEVIOUS WAYS,’ by T. W. Speieut, Author of ‘ The Mysteries 
of Heron Dyke’ &c. Demy 8vo. 1s. 


Science-Gossip: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange 
for Studentsand Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., &c. Devoted 
to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, Tele- 
scopy, Physiography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year post-free. 


5 Le id o 

Walford’s County Families of the United 

Kingdom (1889). Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., 

of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Pre- 

sumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, 
Clubs, &c. Twenty-ninth Annual Edition. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 


Walford’s’ Shilling Peerage | Walford’s Shilling Knightage 

















(1889). Containing an Alphabetical List of the (1889). Containing an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, Lists of Scotch Knights of the United Kingdom, short Bio- 
and Irish Peers, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s, graphical Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, 


® &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 
Walford’s Shilling Baronetage ye 
(1889). Containing an Alphabetical List of on Walford’s' Shillin House of 





Baronets of the United Kingdom, short Bio- Commons (1889). Containing a List of all the 
graphical Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, Members of Parliament, their Town and Country 
&c. 32mo, cloth, 1s, Addresses, Clubs, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 


Walford’s Complete Peerage, Baronetage, 


Knightage, and House of Commons (1889). Royal 32mo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 
[All preparing. 


Fry’s Royal Guide to the London Charities 
(1888-9). Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. 
Edited by JoHN LANE. Crown 8vo. cloth, ls. 6d. (Preparing. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Now ready, price ONE SHILLING, 


GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL. 


Consisting of ONE ENTIRE NOVEL, entitled 


BY DEVIOUS WAYS. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of ‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ 





Now ready, price ONE SHILLING, with Three full-page 
Illustrations, 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL 


CONTAINING 


A Complete Story by GRANT ALLEN, entitled 
MY CHRISTMAS EVE AT MARZIN 


AND ALSO THE FOLLOWING :— 
MABELLA’S EDITH. By Witu1am Grant. [Illustrated by F. S. 


Walker. 


HOW DOCTOR McKEOWN ROBBED THE NATIONAL 


GALLERY. By Captain T. PRESTON BATTERSBY, R.A. 
MEG. By Kerrx Curistts. 
SIC TRANSIT. By Witt H. Sxau. Illustrated by Octavia Campo- 


tosto. 
OLD TURCAN’S WIFE: an African Story. By J. Lanpzrs. 
ONE CHRISTMAS EVE. By the Author of ‘ Miss Molly.’ 


TO PHYLLIS: a Letter. By A. E. Macxintosx. Illustrated by Edward 
Hughes. 


THE ARDS HOUSE MYSTERY: a Leaf from the Autobiography 


of a Police Officer. By EDWARD HEINS. 
TOO LATE! By Eva M. Henry. 
FACES IN SECRET. By H. V. Brown. 
London; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W, 
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GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


3 vols. crown 8vo,. at all Libraries. 


THIS MORTAL COIL. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of ‘ In all Shades,’ ‘ The Devil’s Die,’ &c. 


‘Many of the most striking successes in fiction have been made by the study of Nature's failures. Dickens 
had several such. Russian fiction is full of them. The Hugh Massinger of Mr. Grant Allen’s novel is a power- 
fully drawn figure of this kind......The story isa good example of this writer’s art, and will hold the interest of 
every one who takes it up. *_SCOTSMAN 

*Mr. Grant Allen never fails to interest the reader. He is a careful stulent of human nature, an/ always puts 
before us a piece of individual portraiture..... - There is plenty of brilliant writing in the book, and a wealth of 
ingenious incident.’ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

* Mr. Grant Allen’s is a good story, fairly true to life, and speaks through its characters.—ATHEN ZUM. 

*The powerfully-drawn character of the would-be poet is treated with a vigorous and careful consistency 
that deserves recognition......The tale has many strong situations......A picture subdued in tone, but having 
a very real charm.’— MORNING Post. 

*In “ This Mortal Coil” Mr. Grant Allen has given us an extremely clever study of certain aspects of modern 
society......The plot, which is very sensationa), moves rapidly, and the book seems to us greatly in advance of 
anything which we have previously read from Mr. Grant Allen's caustic but clever pen.’—LE&DS MERCURY. 





A NEW BOOK OF DETECTIVE STORIES. 
Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE MAN-HUNTER: 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A DETECTIVE. 
By DICK DONOVAN. 


* This is a capital book for railway reading...... Tt will serve to pleasantly while away an idle hour.’—EcHo. 

* The stories are not the less enthralling in their interest because they are the record of actual experience. . 

An entertaining book......For some time past the appetite for such stories has been keen in the public mouth, 
and Mr. Donovan's collection has every prospect of success before it.'"—ScorsMAN 

* Thrilling stories, told with a literary skill and force of imagination well calculated to elicit the interest of 
the most careless reader. ’—PERTHSHIRE ADVERTISER. 

‘Entertaining detective stories. They are well written, and deal with a variety of crimes and strange 
adventures.’—-MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

* Without doubt one of the best collections of detective stories ever produced."—DERBYSHIRE COURIER. 

‘From the circumstantiality of the details that are given, it is clear that the stories have been written by a 
genuine detective...... Several of the stories contain a wealth of pathos, and are characterised by a refinement of 
style which cannot fail to be admired. But Dick Donovan's experiences have not all been pathetic. Readers of 
his adventures will find them as varied as they are interesting. —DUNDEE COURIER. 

‘There are few detective narratives which are likely to meet with more approval, or find a larger class of 
readers, than “‘ The Man-Hunter.”......Admirably written and very fascinating.’—Socizry HERALD. 

‘A capital volume......A clever and fascinating book in every respect..—DERBY GAZETTE. 

**The Man-Hunter” is a story-book which should have a phenomenal circulation.’ 

ILLUSTRATED LonDON NEWS. 

‘The adventures of a successful thief-catcher, well told by himself, have a bizarre fascination of their own, 
and certainly Dick Donovan's exploits lose none of their glory in his deft handiing.—-WHITEHALL REVIEW, 

‘ The tales are well told, and the book is distinctly worth reading.’ —~MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. , 

* For such a book as this popularity is certain, The tales are very cleverly told, the situations are thrilling 
and exciting, aud the ingenuity and patience with which the slender threads of evidence is followed up is 
remarkable. —Bmaminen AM DAILY Post, 





SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library. 


THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘ Saint Mungo’s City’ &c. 


‘Miss Sarah Tytler's stories are always pleasing......Joanna is a striking figure, and several of the minor 
characters are humorously drawn. The story, as a whole, will please the admirers of this lady’s writings.’ 


ScoTSMAN, 
* Some of the local scenes are good, and there is no want of force in most of the characters,’ A THEN ZUM, 
* A good example of Miss Tytler’s work...... Joanna is a striking figure, and several of the minor characters 


are humorously drawn, The stury, as a whole, will please.’—Sco1sMAN. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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One Shilling Montbhlp. 


BELGRAVIA. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE DECEMBER NUMBER ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Under-Currents 


The Wisdom of the Dove _.... 
The Stirkbridge Mystery 


Knights of the Road 
The Last Links 
Who? Where? 


Which? 
The Blackhall Ghosts ... ne Ee 


By the AUTHOR OF ‘PHYLLIS, 
By R. O. PROWSE. 

By A. SHERWOOD. 

By OscaR LANYON. 

By Eva M. HEnry. 

By DoROTHEA DAv.u'NAY. 

By SARAH TYTLER. | 





Among the many Contributors to ‘ BELGRAVIA’ during the last eleven years 


have been the following :— 


ABELL, FRANK. 

ApDaAmMs, W. DAVENPORT. 
ALEXANDER, MRs, 

ALLEN, GRANT. 

ANSTEY, F. 

ASHBY-STERRY, J. 

BAKER, H. BARTON. 
BarDsLey, Rev. C. W., M.A. 
* BASIL.’ 

BEDE, CUTHBERT. 

BENNETT, W. C., LL.D. 
BESANT, WALTER, M.A. 
BLACK, CLEMENTINA. 
Back, WILLIAM G., F.S.A.Scot. 
BoYLe, FRED. 

Brappon, Miss M. E. 

Bret HARTE. 

BUCHANAN, ROBERT. 
CAMERON, Mrs. LOVETT. 
CHILD, THEODORE. 

CoBBAN, J- MACLAKEN, 
CoLLiIns, MORTIMER. 
COLLINS, WILKIE. 
Comyns-CarrR, Mrs. J. 
Cook, Dutrox. 

CuMMING, C. F. GoRDON. 
Davinson, H. CoLEMAN. 
Dixon, M. HepworrTs. 
Dosson, AUSTIN. 

DOWLING, RICHARD. 
Downes, Rev. WILLIAM, M.A, 
Dvenr, Rev. T. F. THISELTON, M.A. 
Escort, T. H. 8. 

FAWCETT, EDGAR. 

Fre.p, KATE. 

FrrzGERALD, Pency. 
FonBLANQUE, ALBANY DE. 
ForsEs, ARCHIBALD. 





FRANCILLON, R. E, 
Gipson, CHARLES. 

GossE, EpMUND W. 
GocLp, Rev. 8. BARING, M.A, 
GrRaAVEs, A. PERCEVAL. 
GRENVILLE-MURRAY, E. C, 
GREVILLE, HENRI. 

Harpy, I. Durrus. 
HARDY, THOMAS, 

HAKE, A. EGMONT, 
HATTON, JOSEPH. 
HAWEIS, Mrs, H. R. 
HAWEIS, Rev. H. R., M.A. 
HAWTHORNE, JULIAN, 
Hay, Mary CEcrin. 

HEN Ey, W. E. 

HERVEY, CHARLES, 

Hoey, Mrs. CAsuE., 
Hvuerrrr, FRANCIS, 

Hunt, Mrs. AtFRED W, 
Japp, ALEX. H., LL.D. 
KENT, PHILIP. 

KINGSLEY, HENRY. 
KNIGHT, JOSEPH. 

LANG, ANDREW. 

LAWLEsS, Hon. EmIiy, 
Lzeies, Henry 8. 

Lewis, ANGELO J, 

Linton, E. Lynn, 

Lucy, Henry W. 
McCarTRY, JUSTIN, M.P. 
McCartay, Justi H., M.P, 
Mackay, CHartzs, LL.D. 
Macavu.ay, C. TREVELYAN, 
MACQUOID, KATHARINE 8S, 
MALLOock, W. H. 

MARK TWAIN, 

MARSTON, PHILIP BOURKE. 





MARZIAILS, THEO. 
MATTHEWS, BRANDER. 
MAXWELL, W. BABINGTON, 
MIDDLEMASS, JEAN. 

MILLER, Mrs. FENWICK. 

Murray, D. CHRISTIB. 
NICHOLSON, EDWARD Byron, M.A. 
Norris, W. E. 

OuIDA. 

PAYN, JAMES. 

Proctor, RICHARD A, 

RANKING, B, MONTGOMERIE, 
READE, CHARLES, D.C.L. 

RIcE, J AMES. 

RIMMER, ALFRED. 

Rosiyson, A. MARY 

Rosinson, F. W. 

ROBINSON, PHIL. 

RocksTrRo, W. 8. 

RussELL, W. CLARK. 

St. JOHNSTON, ALFRED, 

SALA, GEORGE AUGUSTUS. 

ScoTT, CLEMENT. 

SEniorn, WILLIAM. 

SHEPHERD, R. HERNE, 

SHERER, J. W., C.S.1. 

Siack, HENRY /, 

SPEIGuT, T, W. 

STODDARD, R. H. 

SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES, 
TAYLOR, IDA ASHWORTH, 
TROLLOPE, FRANCES ELEANOR. 
TROLLOPE, T. ADOLPHUS. 
VILLARI, LINDA. 

WATKINS, Rev. M. G., M.A. 
WATSson, T. MALCOLM, 

WiLuiaMs, W. Matriev, F.R.A 8, 
WILson, ANDREW, F.R.S.E, 








A NEW 


SERIAL STORY, entitled 


PASSION’S SLAVE. 


By RICHARD ASHE-KING, Author of ‘The Wearing of the Green,’ ‘A Drawn Game,’ Kc., 


will begin in 


BELGRAVIA for JANUARY. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY THAT WILL BE READ WITH ABSORBING INTEREST. 


Now ready, 2 volumes of over 500 pages each, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 24s. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GEN, P, H. SHERIDAN : 


THE ROMANTIC CAREER OF A GREAT SOLDIER, 
TOLD IN HIS OWN WORDS. 


Profusely Illustrated with Steel and Wood Portraits of Sheridan and his famous Generals, 
Facsimiles of Letters and Despatches, and Twenty-six large Maps, prepared specially for 
this book by the United States War Department. 


Sheridan must rank as the ablest Cavalry General of modern times, and his career is as 
romantic and interesting as it is wonderful. Of all great Generals his life was the fullest of 
thrilling adventures, and his Personal Memoirs read like a work of fiction. 





HE tendency of time upon all great historical events is to concentrate fame upon a few leading 

figures. The three great military geniuses of the American Civil War were Grant, Sherman, 

end Sheridan. As years go by many names will pass slowly into oblivion ; but not so with Grant, 

Sherman, and Sheridan ; their fame will grow brighter, and around them will be centred the principal 
interest in the great civil struggle. 

Of these three commanders the career of Sheridan is by far the most romantic. Everyone knows 
with what interest the whole country read the Personal Memoirs of Grant, and the Personal Memoirs 
of Sherman ; but we believe that the Personal Memoirs of ‘ Little Phil’ will attract even greater atten- 
tion and command as large a sale. His memoirs have the value of an important historical production, 
and the interest of a great work of fiction. No military knowledge is ne¢éessary to become absorbed 
in this book. The wonderful story which it tells holds the reader spell-bound. It is not statistical, 
bat is full of personal incidents. For those who wish statistics, General Sheridan gives them in the 
form of notes and maps, so that military students can enter as deeply and minute'y into his campaigns 
as they wish. It was written not only because General Sheridan desired to tell the story of his life 
in his own way, but with the hope that his family might receive a competency from its sale. It isa 
clear, concise, graphic, and yet simple account of a wonderful life. Beginning with a short sketch of 
his ancestors, we have his early struggles for a living. For a long time he served as a clerk in a 
¢ untry grocery store He was always looking forward to some way of advancing himself in life, and 
at a very early ace his indomitable energy and determination began to show itself. He secured an 
appointment to West Point, and we have an interesting description of his life there. Believing he 
was being imposed upon by one of the officers, he engaged him in a fisticuff combat, for which he was 
suspended for one year. He resumed his work in the grocery store, still continuing his studies: and 
tLe next year graduated, passing a most creditable examiuvation. , 

We then have his life on the Plains and on the Pacific Coast. At that time most of the country 
west of the Mississippi, and a great deal east of it, was over-run with hostile Indians. General 
Sheridan spent many years in active campaigning, and his relief of the block-house at the Cascades 
ef the Columbia brought him first to the attention of the authorities. His life at this time could 
svarcely be surpassed in interesting detail. It ix a continual round of hunting, scouting, path-finding, 
end Indian fighting. He depicts both the tragic and humorous side of this wild life with equal 
power. 

Later, the question of secession began to attract attention, and the feeling in the far West is 
carefully portrayed. The first account of the battle of Bull Run which reached General Sheridan 
gave 40,000 killed on each side, and, as the General quaintly adds, ‘It did not mention that any ran 
away.’ Day by day this number was lessened, until along while afier the battle had been fought 
the correct details were made known. He wished now to go East, and his desire was soon granted. 
His wonderful record in the war is familiar to everyone. As described in the common histories it is 
intensely interesting, and when depicted by himself and filled with personal reminiscences its interest 
can well be imagined. The terrible fighting at Stone River, the stubborn resistance at Chickamauga, 
the destruction of Stuart’s Cavalry at Yellow Tavern, the glorious ride from Winchester, and the 
masterly raid through the Shenandoah Valley, are depicted in a manner that sends the blood boiling 
through every vein, The tragic scenes on the battle-field, and the humorous and romantic incidents 
of camp and march are graphically described. 

But apart from the personal interest of this book, it must take first rank as a contribution to his- 
torical literature. Every statement and date has been carefully verified; the numerous maps have 
Leen prepared by the United States War Department with the greatest care, and there are copious 
notes containing the most important statistics. 

The Memoirs cover General Sheridan’s whole life. At the close of the Rebellion he was sent 
again to the West, and was engaged in suppressing several Indian outbreaks. At the beginning of 
the Franco-Prussian War he asked permission to go to the other side and view the struggle. This was 
granted, and from the battle of Gravelotte up to the siege of Paris, Sheridan was intimately associated 
with the late Emperor William, Bismarck, and Von Moltke. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 


By ‘ THORMANBY.’ 


«« Thormanby ” has produced a work that will be welcome not only to the sportsman, but to that far larger 
class, the general reader also. There is a freshness and a vigour of style, a wealth of anecdote, both new and old, 
a clear conception ot the points of usefuluess which it is intended to Lring out, and a carm in the whole arrange- 
ment. It is really an anecdotal history of the horse and his achievements, inclining rather to the sporting side, it 
is true, but still complete enough to make the work a standard one...... Facts either of history or of character 
are fixed in the mind by means of pertinent anecdote, and it is characteristic of the work that in every case the 
avecdotes have been selected in order to convey such a lesson, and not merely for the purpose of telling a good 

story...... On the whole, it may be said of the work that every page is plessant reading : and when the work is 
finished, it will be laid down with a feeling of regret that there is not more.’--THE TiMEs, October 19, 1888. 

‘« Thormanby’s” workmanship has been admirable. The lover of horse-flesh will not find a single dull page 
in his book......Nearly all “ Thormanby's” good things are amusing. —MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

* Exceedingly pleasant reading for even an outsider, and especially attractive to all who take an interest in 
the “noble animal.”......We have read the book from end to end with pleasure......1t is a well-compiled, 
modest, and amusing little book, which is well worth a niche in any sportsmen’s library.".—PALt. MALL GAZETTE, 

* The variety of the selection, and the spirit with which most of the stories are told, make the book a fund of 
hearty amusement for all who have a liking for the turf.’—ScoTsMAN. 

*** Thormanby” has placed us, and all who love the stable, in his debt by a publication which deals out infor- 
mation plentifuily, the while delighting us with « supply of anecdotes spirited and sustained ; altogether a racy 
effort. Something good is to be found in each chapter, and knowledge is everywhere handy.’—PIccaDILLY. 

‘ A wide acquaintance with the literature of the horse, and a good eye for an effective story, have enabled 
*“ Thormanby” to make a very effective collection of stories......A succession of pleasant narratives, readable 
in every page.’— YORKSHIRE Post. 

*“Thormanby’s” well-compiled volume will furnish an hour's agreeable reading, and even those who are 
versed in tales of the turf will no doubt be pleased to refresh their memories with some of the old stories which 
are here re-told.’,—GLascow HERALD. 

‘Tbe stories which the author has collected are most of them exceedingly good, and will be interesting even 
to people who are absolutely indifferent to the seductions of the turf......A pleasant and very readable book.’ 

FcorrisH LRADER. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with 57 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


MODERN STREET BALLADS. 


Collected and Edited by JOHN ASHTON. 


‘Of all Mr. Ashton’s curious collections, this is. if not the most valuable, certainly the most amusing...... 
Practically, the ballads which Mr. Ashton here reprints are things of the past. They are not only deiightful 
reading, but afford most curious insight into the manners and customs, the social and political conditions of 
England in the first half of this century...... Mr, Ashton’s explanatory and illustrative notes are generally to the 
point.. ..The illustrations enhance the interest of a very entertaining book.’"~-PALL MALL GaZzerrs. 

* The curious will be grateful to Mr. Ashton fer presenting to them in readable form a collection of the 
most characteristic street songs sung till within the past twenty years...... As a whole, the selection is*full 
of interest and amusement. Mr. Ashton's notes to the songs are judicious and really illuminative.,—ScoTsMAN. 

*An interesting and representative collection of specimens of the * unlettered muse”..... - The result isa 
cnrious and entertaining medley, worthy the attention of the student of social life as well as of the student of 
literature.’"—MANCIIESIER EXAMINER. 

‘ We may feel a certain amount of gratitude to Mr. Ashton for having reprinted some delightful popular 
songs, the originals of which have become very rare.’—St. JAMEs'S GAZETTE. 

* An amusing collection, and full of the most delightful experiments in rhyme and metre.’—WonrLD. 

* There is much that will be read with interest and amusement in Mr. Ashton's quaint collection. Students 
of manners and customs, and lovers of the grotesque and curious in literary productions, will find plenty to 
amuse and interest them in this latter-day revival of the Catnach broadsheets.'.—THe GENTLEMAN. 





Fep. 8vo. leatherette, 1s. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS. 


By CHARLES READE, D.C.L., Author of ‘It is never too late to Mend.’ 


* A small, handy volume......There is enough matter for a large and detailed work.—Mornine Post, 

‘Charles Reade, not content with creating for us so many life-like characters, bas left his impressions and 
criticisms of some of the heroes of Scripture story...... It is not too much to say that the book will suggest new 
ideas even to those who are most familiar with the Old Testament.’—BnuiTisH WEEKLY. 

‘Comments upon the artistic excellence with which the portraits of Nehemiah, Jonah, David, and Paul are 
drawn in Scripture......Always interesting and suggestive.’—ScoTsMAN,. 

‘ Bible Characters” repays perusal,’~-SATURDAY REVIEW. 

* This charming little work...... It contains matter suggestive enough for volumes of ordinary writing.’— 
WEEKLY NEws. 

* The book is well worth reading.’—METHODIST RECORDER. 

* There is much to admire in such a book by such a man.’—RECORD. 

‘ Very special interest attaches to this little book, as being the last of one of the great masters of English 
prose.’—PUBLIC OPINION. 

* The honest piety and carnest belief of the man are here in constant evidence...... A characteristic and 
original piece of work......Suggestive, fresh and readable...... The book is short, but it is well worth reading.’— 
ScoTTisH LEADER. 

‘ The executors of the late Charles Reade were well advised in publishing the eminent novelist’s rough notes 
on “ Bible Characters.” ’"—J&WISH WORLD. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
~ 
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With Photograph-Portrait, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


By WALTER BESANT. 


* We owe, many of us, a deep debt to the Author of “Dorothy Foster” as to one who has refreshed us in 
weariness, and whore kindly pen has caused the swift passage of many delightful hours. But we doubt if any of 
his novels will appeal to his readers with such force and charm as the pages, overflowing with love and admira- 
tion, in which he has told the life of Richard Jefferies, the great prose-poet of the Wiltshire Downs.’—SPECTATOR. 

* We should be glad if any word of ours could persuade to a perusal of Mr. Besant’s eloquent and pathetic 
narrative,.....There are also many glimpses of Mr. Besant’s personality which would alone make his latest book 
worth reading. ”—STAR. 

* Dangerous as it may be to speak well of a book, there can be little harm in saying that this “‘ Eulogy” is at 
least as interesting as Mr. Besant’s most interesting "novels. ”—DAILY NEws. 

* The book, as a whole, is a noble tribute to a noble man.’—BriTIsH WEEKLY. 

* A book of very remarkable interest.’,—SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 

*Few more pathetic books have ever been published tha. the “ Eulogy of Richard Jefferies.”......We are 
grateful to Mr. Besant for this graceful and tenderly-written description of a man whose life, in certain aspects, 
reminds one of John Sterling.’—WESTERN DAILY PREss. 

*This biography has a power not often seen, not often sought for, cither by reader or writer in modern 
times...... The work will do much to help the establishment of Jefferies’ fame and place in literature. Itisa 
fine tribute to his memory, and, as a piece of literature, a work of power and skill.’— SCOTSMAN. 

* The eelection of Mr. Besant to write the life of the late Richard Jefferies was a happy one. This “ Eulogy ” 
is excellent.’--MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

‘Toa very great extent the author lets Jefferies himself tell the story of his life; hence it is told in beautiful 
language, in words that bear with them the odour of the fresh-turned soil, the scent of the blossoming hedgerows, 
and the notes of the song-birds.—-MornING Post. 

* We can heartily recommend this “ Eulogy,” which, interesting as it cannot fail to be from a biographical 
point of view, is still more precious as a criticism of his writings, and a guide to his genius. The volume is 
gracefully and sensibly written from beginning to end, and it is exceedingly easy reading.’—-DEVIZES GAZETTE. 

* As a beautiful history of patient heroism and struggling for the leading of that kindly light which should 
determine his career, the ‘* Eulogy of Richard Jefferies” will stand—as in their branch of nature's portraiture 
will Jefferies’ words themselves—unrivalled.”—BELL’s WKEKLY MESSENGER, 

‘Mr. Besant has certainly written with a most generous and fervent appreciation—and for a professed 
* Enlogist,” it may be added, with unusual discrimination.’—Wor tp. 

* Mr. Besant’s book in praise of Richard Jefferies is assuredly calculated, both by its generous enthusiasm and 
even more by the copious and judicious quotations, to extend the interest felt in that delightful writer.’--ACADEMY. 
e *At mely, interesting, and in many ways valuable memoir of a most remarkable character.’,—PALL MALL 

AZETTER, 








2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth sate, 24s. 


PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS | HAVE KNOWN, 


By JOHN COLEMAN. 


Among the most conspicuous figures in Mr. Coleman’s gallery are Macready, the Keans, Phelps, Charles 
Mathews, Madame Vestris, Charles Reade, the Wigans, Benjamin Webster, G. V. Brooke, Charles Dillon, Ryder, 
Tom Taylor, Tom Robertson, H. J. Byron, Fechter, Augustus Harris the elder, Buckstone, Sothern, and 
F. B. Chatterton ; with many others, 

* Mr. Coleman's book is lightness and brightness itself—wholly unsystematic in form and vivaciously chatty 
in expression, “ Players and Playwrights ” is, in fact, eminently readable; while at the same time full of solid 
matter for the information of the curious in stage lore. It appeals alike to the general reader and to the earnest 
playgoer.’—GLOBE. 

* We have read these volumes with real pleasure. Mr. Coleman tells his story well......Much of the informa- 
tion is absolutely new, and it is interesting. He knows how to hold the attention of his reader..—BIRMINGHAM 
Dally MAIL. 

* Mr, Coleman is not only a well-graced actor ; he is also a vivid and acecptable recounter of varied and highly 
interesting experiences. Mr. Coleman's experiences cover a wice field..—Sunpay Timks, 

‘Mr. Coleman’s book is a charmingly frank, vivid, and amusing record of incidents which strikingly reveal 
the chief aspects of the modern drama...... There is scarcely a dull page in either of these volumes,and Mr. Coleman, 
in spite of all that has been writter of late on the stage, has shown not only that he has something fresh and 
bright to tell, but also that he krows how to tell it in a fresh and bright manner.—WESTERN DAILY PREsS. 

‘The last book of theatrical gossip is chiefly remarkable for the unusually vivid glimpses which it affords of 
the seamy as well as the bright side of the actor’s calling. Some chapters in the book are droll and entertaining, 
while other passages reflect not the comedy but the tragedy of life. -GLascow HERALD. 

* Two volumes that specially make richer the ana of the nineteenth century stage. Though this new work is 
not without other values—values of thought, of criticism, of wide-spread experience and long-stored memory— 
therein les the most valuable, as it is the pleasantest of a!l characteristics. Mr. Coleman is primarily a raconteur, 
genial, vivid of phrase, and wonderfully racy of the soil of the theatre. And he is happily, almost uniquely, 
tituated in having enough, and more than enough, to talk about......“ Players and Playwrights” is a book to be 
read,’—Tuk& STAGE. 

*‘ Amongst the abundance of theatrical reminiscences none will command more lasting interest than “ Players 
and Pleywrights.”......Mr. Coleman does not give us one dull moment; in fact, his brightly-written work is of 
so interesting a nature that it will not be a surprise to find it quickly going through several editions.’ 

CONTINENTAL TIMES. 

* It can never be said that there is too much of this class of literature while books of such interest as that 
published by Mr. Coleman form the standard of merit.’-—Yorksuine Post. 

* Mr. Coleman’s pages will be found equally attractive by the general reader, whether his proclivities are 
theatrical or not, for the style is as naturally vivacious and unlaboured as the subject-matter is interesting. 
«++++.Playgoers will find Mr. Coleman a raconteur from whose fascination it will be difficult to escape.’— 


LivERPOOL Post. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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proves the Baconian authorship of the Plays. Further, Mr. Donnelly claims that by the use of the cipher much 
eecret political history can be translated out of the Plays. A copy of the original Folio Edition (1623), ora 
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THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND 
IN A COPPER CYLINDER. 


With 19 Full-Page Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL. 


* The unnamed author of “ A Strange Manuscript” has all the fluency in depicting purely imaginative con- 
ditions of life and character, and a good deal of that power of making horror picturesque, which Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s successes in tiction have brought into fashion. . . . The story is writtea with abundant imaginative 
power, and with some humour and skill in mystification. Its interest is well sustained, and the book will be 
read with pleasure by every one who takes it up."-—ScoTsMAN. 

*Mr. Rider Haggard has found an imitator, who is not, however, wanting in original ideas of his own. ... 
Its cleverness is indisputable, and is sure to win for it a large measure of success.’—LITERARY WORLD. 

* This strange tale has very swiftly reached its second edition. It certainly deserves its pepularity, and very 
wel] repays the trouble of perusal.’—-LaAnD AND WATER. 

*In order to be thoroughly appreciated, this extraordinary and well-told story must be reid in its entirety 
from chapter to chapter, since the interest commences from the very first page and does not end uutil the last is 
reached, It is quite as fascinating as any work that was ever published by Mr. Rider Haggard. It is not too 
much to prophesy that those who once commence the volume are not at all likely to abandon it until they have 
thoroughly mastered its contents from cover to cover.’—SocigTy HERALD. 

* This is a curious volame, thrillingly interesting, intensely satirical, and undoubtedly clever in its execution.’ 

PERTHSHIRE ADVERTISER. 

‘The story is extremely well told and is both exciting and absorbing.’—Lrerps Mexcury. 

* An originality of detail and a consistency of treatment which would have done honour to Mr. Rider Haggard 
himself, The reader who once surrenders himself to the charm of a story, which in its fundamental idea outrages 
the probabilities beyond repair, is lost. For him there is nothing left but to read on and on until the end is 
reached.’—YOrRKSSIRE Post, 

‘The author's fancy partakes of the luxuriant nature of Jules Verne, while his fertility of resource in inven- 
tion is as remarkable as that of Baron Munchausen: yet, like Jules Verne, he gives such an air of reality to the 
scenes that one unconsciously finds himself forgetting fiction and aijopting it as a sober relation of facts.’ 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

‘I am glad that these MSS. were exhumed from their copper cylinder. The book is original to a degree, well 
written, instructive, and more than entertaining. I congratulate the creator of Adam More, and hope that the 
suiname represents what he yet will give us.’— PICCADILLY. 

*The book bas a psychological interest that few tales of adventure can claim. For the rest, there is an 
abundance of stirring episodes which will doubtless attract readers.’—ScorrisH LEADER. 
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UNCLE SAM AT HOME. 


By HAROLD BRYDGES. 
With 90 Illustrations. 


* Mr. Harold Brydges’ book is pleasant to read. . . . One who is fond of a rambling, discursive book will read 
it with pleasure.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘A sbrewd and humorous volume, written with considerable freshness and force ; and though its range is 
limit d, the social descriptions which it contains are vivid and amusing.’ —LEEDS MERCURY. 

* An interesting, informing, and readable volume, with much that is entertaining as well as useful.’ 

YORKSHIRE Post. 

* An entertaining volume. . . . Mr. Brydges is evidently familiar with his subject, and has been so careful a 
reader of American points as to be able to present an instructive picture of men and manners in the States. He 
las a keen eye for the humorous, and has enlivened his pages with many amusing incidents and anecdotes. The 
illustrations, too, are a notable feature in this respect..—MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

* A little illustrated volume of gossip about the United States by a writer who, when serious, writes in the 
tone of Mr. Carnegie, but who has a sense of humour that is all hisown. The book is readable, and will cause a 
{frequent laugh.’—ATHEN ZUM. 

* A lively sketch.’—-MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

* An exceedingly clever sketch of America and its men and women. Mr. Brydges must bave been a keen 
observer, an omnivorous reader, and a “ note-maker” even after Captain Cutt‘e’s own beart, to be able to throw 
such a wealth of information into every page.’—LIvERPOor, Post. 

*“ Uncle Sam at Home” is very readable and amusing ; more than that, it tells a good deal about “these 
States’ and the inhabitants thereof. . . . His work should be read on both sides of the Atlantic.’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

* May be read with a good deal of amusement and a certain amount of profit. The author gives us a very 
good, and at the same time impartial, view of the United States.’"—PictroniaL WORLD. 

‘Among the many books on America that are worthy of praise,a foremost place must be assigned to 
“Uncle Sam at Home.” Almost every subject, social or political, concerning our American cousins is touched 
on in this remarkably clever book with an incisive verve that can scarcely fail to be appreciated. Ninety well- 
executed and hamorous illustrations accompany the letterpress..—MORNING Post. 

‘Mr. Brydges may be congratulated on having produced a very lively satirical and anecdotal volume on con- 
temporary America.’— PUBLIC OPINION. 

* Those who want a bit of smart, humorous, and interesting reading cannot do better than get “ Uncle Sam 
at Home,” with its lively hits at men and things, and its quaint little illustrations. —LirERARY WORLD. 

* The book is not without considerable merit. The author understands his subject, and he has contrived to 
bring within a small compass a large number of suggestive facts.—SPECTATOR, 
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4A STAGE UNDINE. 


By IsaBELLA WEDDLE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“THE theatre was crowded, though the new play was by no means 

either very poetic or very brilliant, or, in truth, very highly 
moral. Possibly in that latter defect lay part of its attractiveness; 
nevertheless, gorgeous colouring, clever if not graceful dancing, bright 
music, and a free display of round and supple limbs—all lent their 
quota to the desired result. 

The piece was a success! The audience was in good temper and 
applauded everything ; the poorest jokes made it laugh, the flimsiest 
sentiment was greeted with effusion, and the dancing created quite a 
JSurore. 

In a private box very near the stage there sat however, a man 
whose delicate, sensitive face and large intellectual-looking head 
seemed to denote a nature that would make more ideal demands and 
have more fastidious tastes, yet his dark dreamy eyes rested on the 
performance as if entranced. 

He sat back a little in the box, and was partly hidden by the 
shadow of a curtain, but had anyone cared to watch him they could 
have seen that he never shared either in the mirth or in the cheap 
emotion that was around him. Watching him still more closely it 
might have been noticed too that his eyes followed one figure alone 
in every scene. 

No wonder! The girl was supremely beautiful. She could 
not be more than seventeen, probably not so much, and her 
beauty had not reached its zenith, yet in that dawn of still unful- 
filled splendour there was only more piquant charm. 

The creature seemed young with a youth such as our worn-out 
generation seldom knows. A youth that had all the freshness and 
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the buoyancy of a Hebe, all the voluptuous promise of Czsar’s 
Cleopatra. 

She seemed the very embodiment of physical life and health as 
yet unawakened into spiritual consciousness, as yet mistress, not 
servant, of the still dormant soul. Her eyes were bright and clear 
and laughing, the mouth ripe and red and full, and the girl danced 
with such abandon, such absolute enjoyment, that others infinitely 
more skilled and trained had not half the charm. 

The play was nothing to Gilbert Burrell, the physical representation 
of his ideal of loveliness was everything. Half-poet and half-sculptor, 
incomplete in everything and conscious of his incompleteness, 
Gilbert was at least wholly devoted to beauty. It meant to him 
the satisfaction of every sense, the realisation of every dream, the 
blossom of time, the promise of eternity. 

There was in this worship an element of self-consciousness, a 
pitiful remembrance always present that his own life would ever be 
out of harmony with his ideal, would ever be a discordant note in 
the symphony of nature. 

Rich enough to gratify every taste, so far as money could go, 
young enough and sensuous enough to thrill responsive to every sight 
and sound of this beautiful earth, had this man’s soul not been 
cramped and confined in a ruined house of clay, life might have been 
for him full to overflowing with rapture and success. As it was, he 
never could move without a sense of humiliation, never could see 
himself in the glass without a shiver of repugnance ; never could 
meet the eyes of a woman without, as he fancied, reading in them a 
mute compassion that was infinitely worse to bear than indifference 
would have been. 

Great Heaven ! could /ove never be his ; only ever, ever this cruel 
scorching pity that made him unable for a moment to forget his 
burden? Fate had used him harshly. A babe of twelve months he had 
fallen from his careless nurse’s arms, and a bent spine and a shortened 
limb were henceforth his heritage of pain. 

He was weary of the women of his own class, the gentle souls 
that were sweetly gracious to him, that bore with his petulance and 
forgot to resent it, that put on no dainty airs of coquetry, no sweet 
flattering, provoking reserve, but treated him with a tender mother- 
liness of which he was quick enough to understand the meaning. He 
was “out of the question” where love was concerned, therefore any 
amount of &imdness was at his service. He had learnt to hate it! 

When the curtain fell, for a moment he still sat on, but the 
light faded from his face. In the joy of watching absolute strength 
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and beauty he had almost forgotten himself; now the old pain was 
once more present. Slowly he rose and stood awhile hesitating.as 
the house thinned, then walked boldy behind the stage.. He was 
known there, and in a moment was among the nymphs and fairies of 
the ballet. They were tired now, and most of them looked jaded 
and depressed, but instantly his eyes lighted on the radiant creature 
he sought. 

There was no weariness visible about her even yet, and she stood 
laughingly executing a fas seu/ as a final flourish when Gilbert 
entered. Another moment he was bowing before her as profoundly 
as toa duchess. Then he raised his eyes to meet hers with a quick 
questioning, dreading to read in them pity or contempt. Of the 
former he need not have been afraid, for those shining orbs had 
never yet been wet by sympathetic tears; and for the latter the 
fair Celia would never have dreamt of feeling it for a m&n that 
dressed so well, and wore such a magnificent diamond as that which 
sparkled on Gilbert’s finger. The flash of it had caught her glance 
the moment he approached. 

For good or ill, from that moment Gilbert Burrell’s life was altered. 


CHAPTER II. 


CELIA was not what the world calls bad! She was only a beau- 
tiful untrained animal with a soul—if she had one at all—of which 
she was entirely unconscious ; as for being good, or being wicked, 
she had never thought about either. So long as she had enough to 
eat and drink and plenty of pretty clothes to wear, and so long as 
her father did not get drunk too often, or did not ill-use her when he 
did, she was as happy as possible. 

Yet the weeks went on, and Gilbert Burrell, with all his cultured 
refinement, was only growing more and more in love with this stage 
Undine. 

She wondered at him vaguely as his admiration showed itself in 
ways to which she was all unused. He would gaze at her by the 
hour, and when he talked at all it was in dreamy idealisms she utterly 
failed to understand ; yet the girl unconsciously found it easier to 
drift into a sort of tacit acceptance of his attentions because they 
did not take the form she would have expected, and were less de- 
monstrative than idealistic. 

Untrained though she was, Celia shrank from deformity of every 
kind, and craved for what she thought beauty, though as yet it only 
meant to her wealth and ornament and luxury. She saw nothing to 
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admire in her lovet’s clear-cut, refined face, nor in the exquisite miodu- 
lations of his voice; his artist’s hands, and his poetic thoughts—but 
his presents were lovely ! 

The flowers and the jewellery, the delicious bloomy grapes and 
velvety peaches, how she revelled in them all, and life was smoother 
and softer to her because of him, and the kitten-like creature purred 
contentedly because it was so. 

It seemed very easy to say yes, very hard to say no, when he 
asked her at length to be his wife. At the time, it just meant to her 
having all those delighful things or giving them up for ever, and the 
poor child was not heroic enough for such self-denial. 

So Gilbert had his way! Poor, purblind idealist, he fancied that 
Fate had more than atoned to him for the sorrows of his youth. 
Bliss, unalloyed bliss, would be his now, long as life should last. 
No fear, no misgiving troubled him. He scarcely asked himself 
if she loved him, he felt so secure in his own devotion, so assured 
that no woman’s heart would fail to respond to the tenderness he 
would lavish upon his darling. Blinded though he was, however, it 
was not long ere a vague something threw its ghastly shadow across 
his Paradise and struck a chill horror to his heart. 

Was it a mere fancy, born of his morbid sensitiveness, or was it 
true that his wife never willingly let her eyes rest upon him? Could 
it be Jossible that the very fact of marriage had made the girl more 
alive to his deformity, or was it just some undemonstrativeness of 
nature, some strange feminine vagary that made her now shrink 
from his caresses? Vow, when he had hoped her heart would open 
to him of its own accord ; now, when he was trembling with a new 
joy and a hope of coming blessedness! 

Surely their child would draw them nearer to each other ; surely 
motherhood would give to this lovely creature the one touch of 
diviner beauty she needed to perfect her. But, alas for his dreams! 
the boy that was to be the crowning joy of his life, the flower and the 
glory of hers, was born, as it seemed, but to perpetuate his humiliation. 
The child was the living image of his father, and when the poor little 
fellow was able to toddle about Gilbert used to watch him with a 
great mute pain at his heart, and his eyes hot with unshed tears. 

And the mother? Who could say what she felt, or if she felt 
at all? For the most part she ignored both the father and the child, 
and lived her own life as brightly as she might. And the years did 
much for her outwardly. She had some dramatic instinct, some talent, 
and she adapted herself to the 7d/ she had to play wonderfully well. 

The eccentricities of pronunciation and of phraseology had toned 
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down, till now what remained only gave a little air of piquancy and 
unconventionality. 

She had grown to know her beauty and its power, and this know- 
ledge brought with it an added dignity with just enough tincture of 
coquetry to make it attractive. That she was profoundly ignorant 
still, few discovered. When a beautiful woman smiles little more is 
required of her by way of answer, and Celia could occasionally be 
racy in addition. 

Gilbert had long given up the hope of winning her love, given it 
up from the first moment their eyes met over the child that had been 
born to them, and his were wet with tears and hers were cold and 
hard and unresponsive. He who began by seeing his wife through 
a mist of poetry, now read her very clearly ; yet he only pitied her 
the more. His love had done a grievous wrong to the beautiful 
woman, and he lived in dread of the time when she should fully 
awake to the knowledge of all it meant. 

If love, real, true love, should ever rouse her heart, and the slowly 
developing nature should spring to maturity at its touch, who could 
answer for what the end might be ? 

Already her soul was stirring in its sleep, and the first flutters of 
awakening life were changing her. Though she was surrounded by 
every luxury she was less happy than in the old days of work and 
poverty and hardship.. She was so dull at times that even a new 
dress or a fresh bauble diverted her no longer. 

Then, again, she had fits of high spirits that to her husband’s 
anxious eyes seemed to have more than a dash of recklessness. A 
crisis must-come sooner or later, Gilbert knew, blessed or cursed by 
love’s terrible prophetic insight. 


CHAPTER III. 


** You are cruel, cruel, Mr. Warburton. Why should you make 
me tell you that I love you?” sobbed the woman. ‘What but 
pain can ever come from the knowledge of it?” And the glorious 
dark eyes and full ripe lips were raised for a moment pitifully to the 
face of her companion; but, alas for her! it was triumph, not com- 
passion, that she read there. 

“ But you shail say it, my beauty, with those sweet lips of yours, 
though your eyes have owned it a thousand times already; then I 
shall feel as though life might even yet be worth the living.” His 
voice had a hard ring in it, despite its passion, and the strong hands 
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that rested on her shoulders hurt her; yet there was a power in the 
man she was helpless to resist. 

A nervous thrill ran through her frame and the colour came and 
went in her cheeks. 

“Don’t, don’t make me say it; I can never undo it then,” she 
moaned; but a smile crept round Warburton’s handsome mouth as 
he listened. 

“ Now, be a good obedient child,” he said, “and let me hear you 
just once say, ‘ Horace, I love you ;’ then I will hold you against the 
world, let it say what it will. Come, now, you’ve never called me 
Horace yet, Celia—Celia, my pet and my darling. Ah! I see, I must 
charm those trembling lips into speech. Now, when I hold you so, 
whisper it ever, ever so softly, and love will make me hear.” 

“ Horace, Horace, oh, you 4now I love you; how can I help it?” 
cried the woman; but as she spoke she loosed herself from his embrace 
and stood looking wistfully away towards the blue and shining sea. 

All was so calm, so sweet, so sunny that summer day on the 
Riviera, it seemed as though life should know nought of sin, nor 
wrong, nor pain, and as though human souls should be free to enjoy 
the warmth and the beauty of their short young day gladsomely, as the 
gay butterflies that chased each other wantonly from flower to flower. 

Warburton threw himself on the sand at her feet; no troubles 
of conscience disturbed him, it was another triumph won ; being 
won, already he could take it calmly, and he watched the womana 
little curiously as the colour slowly faded from her cheeks and her 
hands clasped each other helplessly, while her proud head bowed 
itself beneath the shame that covered her. 

“Who would have thought it, the creature has something of a 
conscience,” mused the man ; “it is troublesome, but it makes the 
game more interesting.” He let her alone a moment or two, 
languidly enjoying her beauty, and intellectually relishing the study 
of a weak, tempted, struggling human soul—since that soul was a 
woman’s ; though he must not let the struggle be too long continued, 
lest the issue might grow doubtful, so much he recognised: re- 
cognising, too, that after the battle with her own higher self the 
woman, in her weakness and her weariness, would be all the easier 
conquered by an external tempter. 

Bah ! there was scarce a psychological phase a woman could go 
through on her downward path of which this man did not know the 
outward signs; he had played both Mephistopheles and Faust 
combined in his own person too often not to recognise every point 
of vantage. 
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That night Mrs. Burrell was gayer than her wont. The house 
where they were staying was full of those odds and ends of English 
society so often to be found abroad. People whose purses, reputa- 
tions, health, and happiness have gone to wreck, and who make the 
best they can of the remainder in out-of-the-way places where their 
histories are unknown. 

With her youth, her beauty, and her husband’s wealth, Mrs. 
Burrell reigned queen of a place where there was little of attractive 
womanhood to be met ; and it scarcely needed her gift of song to 
win her all the admiration and flattery even she could wish. 

She had sung again and again as though she could never tire, 
and her reckless laugh echoed through the room, and grated on her 
husband’s fastidious ears even more than the songs she had chosen, 
yet never had his pitiful heart ached so much for the woman he yet 
loved. 

Some answering magnetism in his own nature rendered him 
conscious of the storm of passion that was surging within her, and a 
divine self-forgetting pity made him long to help the wife whom he 
yet knew to be false to him at heart. 

The evening was over at last, and the brilliant woman stood in 
the centre of her own room loosening her magnificent hair from the 
coils that had encircled her regal head. Gilbert stood watching her 
for a moment or two before retiring to his own apartment, which opened 
out of hers. A sudden, foolish impulse took possession of the man, 
self-restrained as he had grown of late, and he stepped up to her. 

“Celia, Celia, dear wife! have you not one word to give me?” 
he said, half-brokenly—but a cold “Good-night” was the only answer 
to his appeal, and, stung to the quick, Gilbert Burrell turned away 
in silence. 

It was midnight, yet the woman he left paced her room, and her 
little hands clenched themselves passionately. It seemed to her she 
held her whole life in her own power, and might choose to mould it 
as she would. 

Duty had little meaning to her, yet not for nothing had she lived 
these last few years with one whose sense of honour was high and 
nature pure. Insensibly that ideal her husband reverenced had 
influenced her. Not now did she think so much of her wealth and 
her luxuries as she weighed the choice she had to make ; perhaps she 
had got used to them, and so valued them theless. Yet, with what she 
called love, on one side, and against it only an intangible something 
that held her back (though she could not name it, even to herself), she 
hesitated. 
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At length she throws herself upon her bed dressed as she is, and 
sleep settles on her eyelids. Conscience for the time is silenced in 
her breast, but it keeps her husband sleepless as it whispers of the 
wrong he has done the woman that he loved, and night deepens 
towards the dawn. 

Some impulse makes him rise at last, and go to her room. He 
shades the night-light with his hand and bends over her as she lies 
flushed and smiling in her slumbers. 

“Horace! Horace!” whisper the warm and pouting lips, and 
Gilbert grows ghastly pale, and his hand trembles. His brain seems 
to reel, and there is a strange noise in his ears. He sinks into a low 
chair by the bed, and tries to calm himself, but that odd noise only 
grows the louder. Surely, surely it is not his own heart throbbing so 
wildly? Is it the wind rising, or the sound of the distant water ? 
he wonders vaguely, as it grows louder and louder and ever seems 
more near. 

“Fire! Fire! Fire!” comes a cry upon the night, and then the 
rush of hurrying feet, and Celia springs from her couch quivering 
with terror. 

‘Save me, save me, Gilbert! why don’t you save me?” she cries ; 
but Gilbert turns from her, hurrying to the adjoining room where his 
child and hers lies alone in its innocent helplessness. 

The father seizes the boy in his arms, but Celia grovels at his 
feet in utter self-abandon. The surface polish has dropped from her, 
and all the wild animal instinct of self-preservation awakens within 
her, and conquers every nobler feeling. 

A bitter smile curls Gilbert’s lips for a moment, and his soul is 
full of unutterable contempt—then his face changes. 

Men think quickly in such moods as his, and he glances at the 
beautiful creature more in pity than scorn. No wonder life is sweet 
to her since youth and beauty and love—such love !—are hers. He 
drags her to her feet and, holding still his child, rushes to the door. 
The stairs are a mass of flames already and exit by them is impossible, 
and he recognises that they three are alone in this quarter of the 
house. Closing the doors to shut out for a brief moment by its frail 
barrier the stifling smoke and heat, he flies to the window, which is 
fortunately open tothe calm summer night. Below it runs a narrow 
ledge of ornamental woodwork. Can he reach that, cumbered as he 
is? It is the only chance, and danger and hope give him strength, 
as further along he sees a ladder at another window from whence 
other frightened inmates are making their escape. In that horror 
of danger, it is, alas! every man for himself and his own, and 
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Gilbert’s cries for help are all unheard. How is he to reach the 
place? Celia is all but helpless in her terror, and the father and the 
husband must choose between his wife and child. The footing is of 
the narrowest, and had he been the strongest of living men, he could 
not have helped two at once across that giddy bridge ’twixt life and 
death. 

Agonisedly he looks from wife to child, from child to wife, and as 
he looks the shawl he has wrapped round his innocent darling drops 
from the little deformed shoulders. Ah! what can life be to such 
a one at best but pain? At worst, such agony as he himself has had 
to bear. And meanwhile the glorious woman is clinging to him for 
help, her scented hair bowing against his cheek, her soft white arms 
thrilling him with their unwonted touch. 

“One moment, one moment, my darling!” he cries, as he places 
the child on the ledge ; “cling to that outjut and you'll be safe.” 
And hastily, with that unnatural strength such nervous organisations 
alone can attain in times of supremest tension, clutching here and 
there an ornament, here and there a spar or window-frame, he half- 
leads, half-drags the frightened woman towards the means of safety, 
and reaches the spot where the open French window gives for a 
moment a surer foothold, and below rested the ladder of escape. 

‘** Let me have her, Burrell, let me have her, there’s not a moment 
to lose,” cries a voice, and a pair of strong arms are outstretched, 
and Warburton’s handsome face is lit up by a sudden jet of fire 
amidst the smoke from the windows. 

Merciful Heaven! is it for this he has saved her? To give her 
into the very arms of the man who has won her love! With a wild 
impulse of frantic jealousy he draws her closer, so close that she 
almost ceases to breathe, and the jewels on her uncovered breast cut 
into the white and delicate flesh. 

Next moment she feels the strain relax, and the next has reached 
those outstretched arms, lowered to them by the help of the man 
whose heart she has betrayed. She reaches the ground, how she 
knows not, and now the animal terror is past and the woman in her 
reawakens. 

“Save him, save him, Horace! Save him and my boy!” she 
cries, as she sees once more on the giddy ledge the dark figure of her 
husband clasping his child and hers to his breast. 

Once again that perilous walk is attempted, but the child can give 
no help, and the father is all but spent and totters at each step, 
while now from every window tongues of fire leap out to catch the 
woodwork on which he rests, 
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A cry goes up— Wait, wait, we'll bring the ladder nearer!” 
and willing hands and throbbing hearts make a rush to carrry out the 
promise, Warburton not the last ; but even as that cry reaches Burrell 
it is too late for any aid. A false step, a momentary loss of balance, 
and through the hot sulphurous air there fall to earth a father and a 
child, locked in each other’s arms. In that moment of horror Celia’s 
soul is born to conscious life, and she drops on her knees by his side. 

“Oh! Gilbert, Gilbert, I was not worth it,” she cries, as she 
covers his face with her tears and her remorseful kisses ; but the dark 
eyes gaze into hers a moment ere they close for ever, and the soul of 
the man looks through them, and she knows herself forgiven. In 
that glance she gains her first conception of a beauty that is more 
divine than human, the beauty of a soul that loves unto the death 
and grudges not the very life-blood that is oozing from the dying 
lips. Vow she could have loved him, but it is all too late ; only his 
child remains, the child that is saved as by a miracle, for scarcely has 
he received a bruise in the fall that has killed the father—the father 
whose mangled body lies between the little one and the cruel stones 
of the courtyard. 

Celia draws the boy to her heart, and tries to comfort him—she 
who never before thought of lessening any pain that was not all her 
own. 

Morning follows night, and night the weary day, be human sorrow 
and remorse never so great; and weeks have passed away, but Celia 
has never once granted audience to Horace Warburton. He shrugs 
his shoulders and smiles cynically in the intervals of his rouge et noir. 
“« My lady will tire of the saintly 7é/e ere long. Nature put more Venus 
than Madonna into those blue veins of hers, and the reaction will be 
in my favour if I’m not mistaken,” he muses to himself, and meanwhile 
plays a waiting game. Her reluctance keeps him somewhat longer 
interested than her consent would have done, and he means to win her 
yet. Who can say with certainty whether or not he will succeed ? 

Worldly wisdom has no faith in the power of self-sacrifice to save 
one human creature; yet, though evil be strong and humanity weak, 
through sin and sorrow and remorse there lies an upward path which 
he or she who will may tread, though it be with bleeding feet. 

Be it as it may, there is an indescribable change in Celia Burrell 
since that terrible night’s experience; and letting the world and 
worldlings say their say, Charity is fain to hope that a soul was born 
to the beautiful woman by the anguish of another and that Gilbert 
Burrell neither loved nor died in vain. 
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“MORIENDUM EST OMNIBUS.” 


HE interest which attaches to the lives of men distinguished 
above their fellows by their deeds, their writings, their mis- 
fortunes, or by accidental and adventitious circumstances, naturally 
follows them to the grave; and if we have been anxious to know 
how they lived, we are certainly not less desirous of knowing how 
they died. Death being the inevitable lot of all, we are all concerned 
as to the manner in which our fellow-men meet it. Dr. Munk has 
recently put on record the consoling fact that Providence mercifully 
comes to the aid of poor humanity in its last and bitterest hour, and 
that the separation of soul and body is, as a rule, effected without 
pain. I believe that Sir Benjamin Brodie arrived at the same 
conclusion after a long and varied experience; and biography 
furnishes us with almost innumerable instances of death-beds 
characterised by the utmost serenity and peacefulness. But it some- 
times happens that death comes in a violent and terrible form, which 
it needs the greatest fortitude and the highest courage to face with- 
out shrinking. In most cases this fortitude and this high courage 
have not been wanting. Men and women have suffered on the 
scaffold or at the stake with a calm bravery which no agony of mind 
or body could disturb. An Anne Askew and a Marie Antoinette, a 
Sir Thomas More and a Danton, have exhibited the same noble 
quality of soul when the occasion has demanded it. Of the heroism 
with which “the serried ranks” confront death on the battle-field, 
or under the ramparts of beleaguered towns, all history is full. I 
do not propose in the following pages, however, to touch upon 
these sides of a great and interesting subject ; but to glance at a 
few examples of the strange and remarkable manner in which the 
drama of life is sometimes wound up—at the mystery which some- 
times attends its tragical dénouement. Ina word, I propose to bring 
together a number of death stories which possess certain distinctive 
features, and by those features are set apart from the ordinary class 
of such narratives. I propose to describe some death scenes which 
may be fairly called mysterious, remarkable, or unusual. The 
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descriptions will not be amusing, I confess ; but I think they are 
not without interest, and the reader, if he have a turn that way, may 
deduce from them a fair assortment of moral lessons to the great 
edification of himself or his friends. Speaking generally, I should 
say that most of them furnish striking commentaries on the pregnant 
truth that as a man sows, even so shall he reap. Of others I must 
own that the most obvious deduction from them is a truth not less 
pregnant, though necessarily very trite, ‘In the midst of life we are 
in death.” But the moral aspect will not here concern me. 

Let me begin with the death of Pope Clement XIV. as a sample 
of the mysterious or unexplained ; for, in spite of the glosses put 
forward by the historian of his pontificate, the circumstances attend- 
ing it are still wrapped in obscurity. This is one of the inconveniences 
which beset a position of rank, power, or distinction ; ordinary men 
die, and are buried, and “ there’s an end” ; but the men of light and 
leading are not permitted to lie still in their graves. History is 
continually exhuming their bones, holding ‘‘ crowner’s quests ” upon 
them, and pronouncing contrary verdicts which confuse the issue 
with excess of counsel. As for Pope Clement, putting aside the 
suspicion in which a great religious order was involved, we have 
simply the following particulars to go upon :—A water-melon is served 
up at the pontifical table ; the taster opens it and cuts off a slice, 
which, as in duty bound, he eats, and, we may suppose, as the fruit 
is a delicious one, enjoys ; he wipes his knife on a napkin, cuts 
off another piece, and presents it to the Pope, who partakes of 
it, and is straightway poisoned. Now, it is assumed that the poison 
was administered in the form of a subtle powder, sprinkled on the 
napkin with which the taster wiped his knife after cutting the first (and 
innocuous) slice. The expedient, if actually adopted, was worthy of the 
country of the Borgias, but obviously could not have been carried 
into effect without the connivance or assistance of members of the 
Papal household. It is difficult to believe that the taster would have 
been ignorant of it. I offer no solution of the problem; but the 
following anecdote shows that the Pope anticipated a violent end, 


and had good grounds for the anticipation. 
He was driving in the environs of Rome, in conference with 


Cardinal de Bernis, when on a wall close to one of the city gates he 
detected the four letters F.P.Q.P. As the carriage was going slowly, 
he had time to point them out to the Cardinal, whom he asked if he 
could decipher their meaning. The Cardinal replied in the negative ; 
whereupon the Pope exclaimed, “ But / can, and they signify, 
Finird presto questo pontificato” (This pontificate will speedily end), 
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The Catdinal was much alarmed by this interpretation, the accuracy 
of which was strengthened by the infirm condition of the Pope’s 
health; and all the more distressed because it showed that the 
Pope’s mind was filled with the gloomiest possible apprehensions. 
He naturally endeavoured to reassure his Holiness, pretending 
(what he did not believe) that chance might have determined this 
collocation of letters, and that half a hundred significations might 
be suggested ; but the Pope simply shook his head, and was silent. 
The Cardinal, on regaining his palace, hastened to despatch a person 
in whom he had confidence to see if the four fatal letters were still 
upon the wall, but they had disappeared. It was impcssible to 
mistake the intention of those who had traced them so that they 
might be seen only by his Holiness. We do not understand, how- 
ever, why his Holiness arrived at so quick an understanding of their 
signification ; for, as Cardinal de Bernis said, they were capable of 
various interpretations. 


The great but imaginative historian, Michelet, speaking of the 
recollections which were awakened in his mind by the Campo Santo 
at Pisa, says: “In this cloister, where so many mysterious figures 
regarded me with an air of scrutiny, I remarked, among the ancient 
Etruscan tombs and those of the Italian Crusaders, the statue of the 
German Emperor, Henry VIL, the chivalrous and religious prince 
who was poisoned when receiving the Eucharist, and died rather 
than reject the consecrated cup.” Ithas been alleged that the poison 
was administered by his confessor, a Dominican named Bernard of 
Montepulciano, who had been bribed to commit the crime by 
(according to various statements) Robert of Naples, Philip of France, 
the Florentines, or the Pope. John of St. Victor, however, refers the 
Emperor’s sudden death (August 24, 1313) to an imposthume, and 
says that the story of the poisoning had been disproved by medical 
testimony. The Dominican authorities naturally deny it, but it is 
supported by a good deal of evidence, and Ohlenslager, among 
modern historians, accepts it, while Gieseler and Palacky go no 
further than the Scotch verdict, ‘Not proven.” According to the 
original version, Henry, when he felt himself poisoned, advised the 
confessor to escape before his guilt was discovered, and on being 
urged to save his life by swallowing an emetic, replied that he would 
rather die than dishonour the Saviour’s body. His bold attempt to 
restore and extend the dignity of the empire, which had suffered so 
much at the hands of his predecessors, and to limit the pretensions 
of the Papacy, had raised against him some formidable enemies; and 
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the probabilities are great that his death, which occurred at the 


: climax of his power and prosperity, was the result of an. intrigue. 
Dante’s treatise ‘De Monarchia,” in which he expounds the prin- 


ciples of government held by the noblest Ghibellines, is a tribute to 
the memory of this great and good Emperor, whom he also celebrates 
in his *‘ Paradiso” as— 
“©. . . the great Harry, he who, by the world 

Augustus hailed, to Italy must come, 

Before his day be ripe.” 
Villani describes him as a man wise, and just, and gracious, brave 
and intrepid in arms, a man of honour, and a devout Catholic; and 
he adds that, although by his lineage he was of no great condition, 
yet was he of a magnanimous soul, and much feared and held in 
reverence, and, undoubtedly, if he had lived longer, he would have 
accomplished the noblest things. 


The death of the Czarewitch Alexis, son of Peter the Great, is 
one of the most tragical chapters in history; all the more tragical 
because the unhappy prince so nearly escaped his cruel fate. “It is 
impossible,” says the historian Dutens, “to collect more authentic 
particulars in regard to the Czarewitch than those which I received 
from a Russian noble intimately connected with Marshal Romanzoff, 
son of the General who was employed to arrest him. This noble 
informed me that, being at Schonbrunn on a visit to the Count of 
that name, he conducted him to a small castle near at hand, and 
showed him the apartment in which Alexis had lived in concealment 
for a long time after he had been driven from his father’s court. He 
also told me that the Czar, according to Marshal Romanzoff, having 
resolved that his son should be brought back to Russia, and knowing 
that he was secluded in some part of the territories of the Emperor 
Charles VI, wrote to that sovereign, about 1717, to obtain his per- 
mission for General Romanzoff to see his son, wherever he might be, 
and persuade him to return to his father’s court, promising to use no 
compulsion if he refused. 

“The Emperor, who had daily expected this demand, had 
advised Prince Alexis to repair to Naples, furnishing him with a 
strong recommendation to the Viceroy of that kingdom. So that 
when General Romanzoff arrived to fulfil his commission, he was 
informed that the Czarewitch was nowhere within the territories of 
the House of Austria. He then extorted from the Emperor an order 
to all the governors of his Italian States to give facilities to the 
General for seeing Prince Alexis if he resided anywhere within the 
limits of their respective governments, 
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“With this order in his hand he traversed the Milanese and all 
Lombardy, and then passed into Naples, but everywhere the same 
answer met him, that no one knew the place of the Prince’s 
retirement. 

“One day when General Romanzoff was conversing in Russian 
with the members of his suite before a barber whose services he had 
engaged, the barber showed so much astonishment that the General 
asked him, in Italian, the reason. He replied that he did not under- 
stand a word of the language which the General had been using, but 
that the cause of his surprise was its resemblance to that spoken by 
a great foreign lord whom he often went to shave at the Castel-del- 
Novo. 

“ The General, much struck by his remark, continued to question 
the garrulous barber, and having made him some presents, learned 
that a young lord, whose person he described, was served with the 
greatest respect by numerous attendants, and led a very retired and 
secluded life in the Castel-del-Novo. From the details furnished by 
the barber, the General had not the slightest doubt that he was the 
Czarewitch. He immediately repaired to the Viceroy, and having 
shown him agajn the imperial order, and assured him of his convic- 
tion that Prince Alexis was at the Castel-del-Novo, obtained permis- 
sion to see him, on the conditions specified in the Czar’s letter to the 
Emperor. He had an interview with the unfortunate Prince, who 
at first refused to proceed to Petersburg. The General, however, 
gave a handsome bribe to a woman who lived with the Prince, and 
had much influence over him ; and he was thus persuaded eventually 
to return to the Russian capital, where we know what destiny 
awaited him.” 


The manner in which Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, met 
his death at the Battle of Nancy is not generally known, and, indeed, 
is recorded by no other authority than the historical work known as 
the “Chronique de Anonyme,” which serves as a valuable and 
necessary supplement to the Memoirs of Philip de Comines. The 
narrative, which clears up one of the mysteries of the latter part of 
the 15th century, runs as follows :— 

“Duke Charles, seeing his rear-guard pressed everywhere so 
heavily that it was on the brink of a total defeat, ordered the Sieur 
Delalain to hasten to its assistance ; but most of his soldiers, panic- 
stricken at the terrible slaughter of their comrades, and at the ring- 
ing of the Swiss horns which reminded them of the lost fields of 
Grandson and Morat, made haste to fly for safety towards the moun- 
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tains, wherefore the Duke resolved to go in person. As his squires 
buckled on his armour, the golden lion which he wore at his crest 
fell upon his saddle-bow, an evil omen which drew from him the 
spontaneous exclamation, ‘ Hoc est signum Dei.’ Nathless, he rode 
straight into the fury of the fight, and displayed so brilliant a courage 
thatifhe had been properly supported he would assuredly have wrested 
from the enemy the advantage which he had gained. Perceiving at 
length that almost all his partisans had abandoned him, that Jacques 
Galliot, who commanded the rear-guard, had lost heart, and, with 
most of his troops, fled in the direction of Tomblaine : seeing also 
that the battle had gone against him, he resolved on doing what he 
had always sharply censured when done by others, and on saving his 
life by flight—he who had never known what fear was, and of whom 
everybody said that he dreaded nothing but the fall of the heavens !— 
and in this mood he rode away between the town and the mountains 
with the intention of striking into the Metzroad. But being closely 
pursued, though without being recognised, he was checked by a 
stream, in the muddy bed of which his horse sunk knee-deep, and at 
the same moment received three blows which killed him. 

“Tt is said that it was a certain Claude de Bauzemont or de 
Blaumont, Chatelain of Saint-Dix, who brought down the Duke’s 
horse by the thrust of a lance in the crupper. He was deaf, and 
probably the Duke may have said who he was without being heard. 
Afterwards, when he learned that it was the Duke whom he had un- 
horsed, he took it so much to heart that he soon afterwards 


died.” 
The reader will remember that Duke Charles the Bold has found 


an English biographer in Mr. Kirk. 






Was Queen Jeanne D’Albret (mother of Henri Quatre) poisoned, 
as some assert, by a pair of gloves which a villainous Milanese per- 
fumer sold to her? De Thou, the historian, passes over the matter ; 
but a certain Bishop of Oléron, in his manuscript memoirs of the 
House of Navarre, seems to dispose of it by his straightforward state- 
ment that the Queen died (on June 9, 1572) of a pleurisy, brought 
on by the extraordinary activity she had exhibited in purchasing wed- 
ding clothes for the marriage of her son Henri with the beautiful, 


witty, and gallant Marguerite of Valois. 


Margaret of Austria, wife of Philip III., King of Spain, whose 
mysterious death was an immediate cause of the disgrace and punish- 
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ment of Roderigo Calderon, reputed to have been her murderer, 
was poisoned, it is said, by means of perfumes, like Jeanne D’Albret. 
“She died,” says the chronicler, “of the smell of some poisoned 
pastilles which had been thrown on the embers of her fire.” The 
imperfect condition of medical science in the middle ages made 
poisoning comparatively easy, because the meansof detection were so 
limited ; but at the same time it encouraged a tendency to ascribe 
to the operation of poison every death proceeding from obscure or 
misunderstood causes. Medizval doctors made poison the scapegoat 
of their ignorance ; other scapegoats have been adopted by “the 
faculty ” in later times. 


It is pretended that Cardinal Mazarin, who died, according to 
most authorities, a natural death, was the victim of some subtle 
poison. In the MS. Memoirs of a Curé of Ruel, we are told that the 
poison was “exhibited,” as doctors say, in perfumes, and this was the 
cause, it is said, of the painful nasal irritation from which the Cardinal 
suffered in his latter years. The Abbé Blache, so I read, also asserts 
that he died of poison, but in a different way; and he positively 
declares that the man who administered it was named Pietro, and 
employed and paid by the great minister’s bold, bad rival, the Cardinal 
de Retz. And he adds that De Retz furnished him with a complete 
narrative of his crime ; according to which he, a friend, and Pietro 
held counsel together one afternoon, when Pietro sketched out a 
plan for the removal of Mazarin from De Retz’s path, saying that it 
would be requisite to make sure of one of Mazarin’s confidential 
servants through his intimates, to whom it must be explained that a 
desire to see France was the motive which had brought Pietro from 
Italy ; that he was a wealthy and generous man—for it would be 
necessary to make presents—who, as a fellow-countryman of the 
great Cardinal, wished to pay him his devoirs. He said that he 
would complete his scheme within a year, and that in that time he 
would carry Mazarin in Charon’s boat across the Dark River ; but 
he must have the wherewithal to conduct him safely and pay the 
passage. 

The Cardinal told him that if money were needful for success 
nothing would fail him. His friend joined in the conversation, 
saying that he would undertake to furnish several letters of introduc- 
tion to the Abbé Valento and Signor Bolardino, the most trusted of 
Mazarin’s attendants, which he would obtain from their kinsmen. 
To this assurance Cardinal de Retz found it necessary to add his 
own, that he would provide the funds to pay Mazarin’s passage on 
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board of Charon’s boat. At the outset he offered Pietro ten thousand 
crowns in letters of exchange upon Rome, to be drawn in whatever 
name he pleased, which, however, were not to be paid until after 
Mazarin had embarked on his death voyage. And next he under- 
took to defray his expenses while he was in Paris, telling him to 
distribute with a free hand appropriate douceurs, and not to spare 
money. 

If this account be true, what a picture it presents of unscrupulous 
villainy! And what must have been the callousness of these men 
who so coolly discussed the details of a great crime, enlivening the 
subject, as it were, with a grim classical joke ! 

Our narrator goes on to say that the Cardinal afterwards sent 
Pietro to his kinswoman, the Marchioness d’Asseras, whom he 
instructed to discharge the obligations into which he had entered. 
From the Marchioness the Abbé Blache gleaned the following 
particulars :—Pietro informed her, it seems, that as soon as he had 
delivered his letters of recommendation, he should be in a position 
to judge, from the way in which he was received, of the probable 
success of his enterprise. He added, that of the potent effects of 
“the elixir of heredity "—which was the name he had given to his 
poison—he had had most satisfactory experience. God, he said, 
with terrible, but perhaps unconscious, blasphemy, had always 
preserved him from the slightest breath of suspicion, his elixir being 
of so subtle a character that not a drop of it was perceptible in any 
medicine with which it was mixed. He also said that he had 
promised God not to use this divine elixir except on occasions of 
special importance ! 

As soon as Pietro had seen Mazarin’s confidential attendants, he 
returned to the Marchioness full of confidence in his success ; said 
that he would soon effect with them the necessary arrangements, and 
that at the proper time he would give her notice to purchase the 
presents he might deem it desirable to bestow on them. As a matter 
of fact, however, she had already expended more than a thousand 
crowns in this direction. 

Daily did Pietro report to her the progress he had made in his 
infamous design. The twelve months had not elapsed when he 
announced that the blow was struck, and that before three months 
wére over Mazarin would be on board Charon’s wherry. And so it 
happened.’ ‘The Cardina was taken ill with a malady unknown to 
the physicians ; no one, owing to the subtle operation of the poison, 
could detect its cause ; and on March 9g, 1661, he died. Such is 
the strange story told by the Abbé Blache. If there be any truth at 
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all in it, I should say that Signor Pietro was an exceedingly audacious 
impostor. 

A report got abroad that Mazarin had been poisoned, but his 
physicians all declared that such was not the case. The Marquise 
added that, after Mazarin’s death, she carried out the agreement 
made with Pietro by Cardinal de Retz, who gave him, at his request, 
letters of exchange for Venice and Rome, and sent him away con- 
tented. Signor Pietro, out of friendship for her, gave her some of 
his “ elixir of heredity,” and left her in writing the secret of making 
it and the different ways of employing it. 


Madame Campan, in her Mémoires, speaks of plots for the 
assassination of Marie Antoinette, and of the measures taken to 
counteract them. “In 1790,” she says, “an official in the royal 
service discovered what he conceived to be a project for poisoning 
the Queen, who spoke to me about it with perfect coolness, as well 
as to her chief physician, Vicq-d’Azyr. He and I together considered 
what precautions it would be necessary to take. He relied to a 
great extent on the Queen’s extreme abstemiousness, but advised me 
always to have within reach a bottle of sweet oil of almonds, which I 
was to renew from time to time ; this oil and milk being, as is well 
known, the surest antidote for the irritation caused by corrosive 
poisons. 

“One of the Queen’s habits particularly disturbed her physician. 
Powdered sugar was always to be found in her dressing-room, and 
frequently, without calling an attendant, she would put some spoon- 
fuls into a tumbler of water when she wished to drink. 

“Tt was agreed that I should pound a large quantity of sugar 
privately ; that I should always carry some boxes in my bag, and 
three or four times a day, whenI happened to be in her Majesty’s 
room, should substitute fresh sugar for that in the sugar dish. 

“ We knew that the Queen would have prevented every precaution 
of this kind, but we kept it concealed from her, Oneday, however, she 
surprised me when making the change of which I have just spoken, 
and told me she was sure it was an operation concerted with M. 
Vicq-d’Azyr, but that I was taking useless trouble. ‘Remember,’ 
she said, ‘that no one will employ a grain of poison against me. 
The Brinvilliers do not belong to the present generation. Now-a- 
days one’s enemies can use calumny, which is far more effectual for 
killing people, and through which I shall perish.’” 


Reference may be made to the death of Monsieur de Charleville. 


In 1719 the Atac-Apaches of Louisiana seized him and the Che- 
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valier de Belle-Isle, when the excitement of the chase had be- 
guiled them beyond St. Bernard’s Bay, in the Gulf of Mexico. The 
French at that time were ignorant both of the name and the where- 
abouts of the Atac-Apaches, who lived at a great distance from all the 
settlements of the colony. The savages carried their two prisoners to 
their village, where they fell upon M. de Charleville with their blud- 
geons and beat him to death. Then they cut up the dead body, and 
ate it the same day at a banquet of the whole tribe, reserving M. de 
Belle-Isle as a donne bouche for another feast, which, however, he had 
the good luck to escape. 


The Roman Emperor, Hadrian, composed in his last hours those 
well-known lines—‘ Animula vagula, blandula”—which Pope has 
loosely paraphrased in his “ Vital spark of heavenly flame.” Vespasian, 
in his mortal illness, according to Suetonius, fulfilled with his usual 
exactness the duties of his dignity ; even on his death-bed he received 
the deputations and envoys who had come to seek audience from 
him. When the last moment came, he cried, “An Emperor ought 
to die standing,” but as he struggled to rise to his feet, he expired 
in the arms of those who supported him. Which reminds one of 
the touching scene of the death of Emily Bronté. ‘Towards two 
o’clock her sisters begged her, in an agony, to let them put her to 
bed. ‘No, no,’ she cried, tormented with the feverish restlessness 
that comes before the last, most quiet peace. She tried to rise, 
leaning with one hand upon the sofa. And thus the chord of life 
snapped. She was dead.” 

The old Norse sea-kings loved to die upon their feet, and an 
incident of this kind is described in spirited verse by Charles Mackay 
in “ The Sea-king’s Death.” 

Various traditions have been handed down to us respecting the 
death of Aretino. According to some authorities, he fell backward 
from his chair in a fit of laughter at the recital of the tricks and 
adventures of his gay sisters at Venice, and was killed ; others say 
that he died in his bed, and that, having received extreme unction, he 
turned to his priest, and exclaimed, laughing : 

. Guardatemi dai topi, or che son unto. 
(Preserve me from the rats, now that I am anointed.) 


Of the ruling passion strong in death, take some illustrations. 

An hour before Malherbe, the great French writer, breathed his 
last, he woke suddenly from a profound swoon to reprove his nurse 
for using a word which, in his opinion, was indifferent French ; and 
when his confessor remonstrated, he protested that he could not help 
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himself, and that even to his death it was his desire to maintain the 
purity of the French language. 

Alonzo Cano, the Spanish painter and sculptor of the 17th cen- 
tury, refused, when lying on his death-bed, to kiss a crucifix which 
was presented to him, because, he said, it was so badly executed. 

When the famous musician Rameau was dying, his confessor 
wearied him with a long homily, and he, rallying his failing energies, 
exclaimed, “ What on earth makes you come here and chant to me, 
monsieur le curé? You have a deuce of a bad voice!” 

Quin, the comedian, died while emptying a glass of Bordeaux ; 
Palmer, the actor, while playing in ‘“‘ The Stranger.” He had been 
unnerved by recent information of the death of a beloved son. In 
the fourth act of the drama, Baron Steinfort obtains an interview with 
the Stranger, and, recognising him as an old friend, inquires into the 
cause of his retirement. The Stranger replies that he has left his 
children in the town hard by. Palmer had scarcely uttered the 
words, when he sank at the feet of Millfield (who played the Baron), 
and died without a groan. 

There was an actor named Cummins, some twenty years ago, 
who in a play in which he bore a part, had to deliver a speech con- 
cluding with the words— 

Be witness for me, ye celestial hosts ; 

Such mercy and such pardon as my soul 

Accords to thee, and begs of heaven to show thee, 

May such befall me at my latest hour. 
The last word had scarcely dropped from his lips when he fell dead 
on the stage. 

These coincidences are very striking. More than a century ago 
an actor named Paterson played the Duke in Shakespeare’s 
“ Measure for Measure” (at the Norwich theatre). He had just 
delivered the beautiful speech— 


Reason thus with life : 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep, 


when he staggered back and expired. 

The actor Mondery died while performing Herod in the “ Ma- 
riamne” of Tristan. Moliére, at the close of a representation of his 
“* Malade Imaginaire,” was carried off the stage, dying. Montfleury, 
playing the part of Orestes in Racine’s “ Andromaque,” broke a blood- 
vessel, and expired, choked with blood, having delivered with vehe- 
mence the lines : 


Pour qui sont ces serpents qui sifflent sur vos tétes ? 
A qui destinez-vous l’appareil qui vous suit ? 
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Angeleri, a Milanese actor, was so overcome by his enthusiastic 
reception on his first appearance at the theatre in Naples, that he fell 
down at the side-scenes, and died. At Caen, about twenty years 
ago, Madame Vaugeras at short notice took the prima-donna’s 7véle 
in Auber’s opera of “ Les Diamants de la Couronne.” She sang and 
played successfully, and was much applauded ; but a slight hiss 
which rose among the dvavos so affected her that she was seized with 
a fainting fit, and died soon after being conveyed to her own home. 
Actresses now-a-days are made, I think, of sterner stuff. 

That admirable comedian Harley, whose dry humour middle-aged 
playgoers remember with so much delight, was seized witha paralytic 
stroke while playing Bottom in “ A Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” and 
never recovered. His dying words, it is said, were those uttered by 
Bottom just before he is metamorphosed by the fairies— I have an 
exposition of sleep come over me.” 

Many of us can still recollect the distressing fate of poor Clara 
Webster, the danseuse, whose floating skirts of gauze and muslin were 
ignited by a gas-jet placed near the side-scenes, while she was 
performing in the ballet of “ The Revolt of the Harem” at Drury 
Lane. 

That is a pathetic story of the last appearance of the beautiful 
and amiable, but frail, Peg Woffington. She was playing Rosalind 
in “ As You Like It.” “She went through Rosalind for four acts,” 
says Tate Wilkinson, “without my perceiving she was in the least 
disordered, but in the fifth she complained of great indisposition. I 
offered her my arm, which she graciously accepted. . . When she 
came off at the quick change of dress, she again complained of being 
ill, but got accoutred, and returned to finish the part, and pronounced 
in the epilogue speech, ‘If it be true that good wine needs no bush, 
it is as true that a good play needs no epilogue,’ &c., &c. But when 
arrived at, ‘ If I were among you I would kiss as many of you as had 
beards that pleased me,’ her voice broke, she faltered, endeavoured 
to go on, but could not proceed ; then, in a voice of tremor, screamed, 
*O God! O God!’ tottered to the stage-door speechless, where 
she was caught. The audience, of course, applauded until she was 
out of sight, and then sunk into awful looks of astonishment—both 
young and old, before and behind the curtain-—-to see one of the 
most handsome women of the age, a favourite principal actress, and 
who had for several seasons given high entertainment, struck so sud- 
denly by the hand of death in such a situation of time and place, 
and in her prime of life, being then only thirty-nine.” 

The death of Mozart has often been described—sometimes with 
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romantic details which had but a slight foundation in fact. But even 
without such embellishments the story is full of pathos. He had 
been commissioned, under somewhat mysterious circumstances, to 
compose a Requiem for an unknown individual, proved, after Mozart’s 
death, to be a certain Count Walsegg, who wished to pass off the 
composition as his own. He was suffering at the time from overwork 
and anxiety, and the production of his opera of the “‘ Zauberflote ” did 
not improve his physical health or strengthen his nervous system. 
He began to suffer from fainting fits, and from those terrible attacks 
of depression which point to a fatigued brain. In vain his wife 
endeavoured to cheer him. One day he suddenly turned the conver- 
sation upon death, and, with tears in his eyes, declared that he was 
writing the Requiem for himself. ‘I feel assured,” he continued, 
“ that I shall not be here long; some one has poisoned me, I am 
convinced ; I cannot shake off the idea.” After a brief rally Mozart 
took to his bed, where the Requiem continued to occupy his thoughts. 
The day before his death he insisted that the score should be brought 
to him, andtried over a passage, singing the alto himself, while the other 
parts were taken by his friends. When theyreached the first few bars 
of the “‘ Lacrimosa,” the conviction all at once went home to him that 
he would never complete this last effort of his genius—he broke into 
tears, and put away the score. As the evening wore on, it was evi- 
dent that his thoughts were still constantly occupied with his “ swan- 
song,” for while dying he puffed out his cheeks as if in imitation of 
the drums. ‘Towards midnight he suddenly sat up with his eyes 
fixed; then he turned his head on one side, and appeared to fall 
asleep. Just as another day dawned his spirit took its flight. He 
was in his thirty-sixth year. 

Shelley’s death was not without its conditions of mystery. The 
story has been told very frequently, but is too germane to the subject 
to be here passed over. The reader knows how, in a warm July 
afternoon, the poet, with his friend Williams and a boy, sailed out 
from Leghorn to return to his home at Casa Magni; how a storm 
gradually rose above the horizon, and the wind roared, and the sea 
rolled; and how the storm died away with low lingering murmurs, 
and then the sea was calm again, but Shelley’s boat was nowhere to 
be seen ; and how, two days afterwards, the bodies of the poet and 
his friend were washed ashore, and all believed that they had perished 
in the tempest. But it can hardly now be a matter of doubt that his 
boat was designedly run into by a small craft whose crew supposed 
her to belong to the rich English noble, Lord Byron, and that he 
was on board with a large supply of gold. The pirates had made no 
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allowance for the violence of the sudden gale. The Arie/ sank 
with her little crew, and their crime went unrewarded. Long after- 
wards one of them confessed his share in it. 

That grief makes many more victims than sudden excesses of joy, 
let the following examples prove : Cheke, the great English scholar, 
“ who taught King Edward Greek,” died of grief at having perverted 
from his religious belief ; Valentia, the Spanish theologian, because 
he was accused by the Pope of having falsified a passage in St. 
Augustine (if all our Shakespearean commentators had been as 
sensitive, the mortality would have been tremendous!) ; Elphin- 
stone, the Chancellor of Scotland, was heartbroken by the battle of 
Flodden ; the Italian philosopher, Rhodiginus, died of grief because 
Francis I. was taken prisoner at Pavia—which shows that he was 
not much of a philosopher after all; Inigo Jones, our English 
architect, did not long survive the execution of his royal master, 
Charles I. Ireland, the littérateur, was honest enough (it is said) to 
die of shame at having palmed off upon the public as Shakespeare’s 
a dramatic effort of his own; Castello, a Spanish painter of the 
17th century, died because he recognised his inferiority to Murillo— 
a degree of self-conscious humility to which no painter has since 
attained. Lely died of jealousy at the success of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, but it must not be thought that all artists who are jealous 
of their contemporaries are so foolish as to imitate his example. 
Klostermann, the German painter, and Le Pays, the French savant, 
were overwhelmed by the loss of their fortune ; and a similar cause 
seems to have proved fatal to Schadow and Breughel. Cardinal 
Ximenes died of vexation at his fall from power, and yet he was 
eighty years old—old enough to have been wiser. 

Of deaths caused by love, the list, if it were compiled, would 
exceed, I suppose, the obituary of any other passion, or, as our naval 
alarmists put it, of any “combination” of passions. I shall content 
myself with a reference to Giorgione, the Italian painter, who died of 
grief at the infidelity of his mistress. In this connection I may 
quote the very queer and comical story which is told of Grimm by 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Grimm had fallen in love with a fille @opéra 
and loved in vain. Then did he suddenly fall, says Jean-Jacques, 
into the strangest malady one has ever heard of. Day and night he 
passed in one unbroken lethargy, with eyes wide open, and pulse 
beating, but neither speaking, eating, nor moving ; appearing some- 
times to hear what was said to him, but never answering, not even 
by signs ; and all the time devoid of agitation, free from pain and 
fever, and yet still and motionless as the dead. He was closely 
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watched by Rousseau and the Abbé Raynal ; the Abbé, being the 
stronger, kept watch by night, Rousseau by day; never were 
both off duty at the same time; the one did not leave until the 
other appeared. Grimm’s friend, the Comte de Fritse, with whom 
he resided, was at length alarmed, and brought the physician Sénac 
to the sufferer’s bedside. After carefully examining him, Sénac said 
there was no danger, and prescribed no medicines. Rousseau, very 
anxious about his friend, keenly scrutinised the physician’s countenance, 
and observed that he smiled to himself as he went out. Nevertheless, 
the sick man remained in the same condition for several days, with- 
out taking any other nourishment than preserved cherries, which 
from time to time, says Rousseau, I put upon his tongue, and he 
swallowed them eagerly. One fine morning he arose, dressed him- 
self, and resumed his ordinary mode of life, without at any time 
making the slightest reference to his extraordinary freak either to 
Rousseau or the Abbé Raynal, or thanking them for their affectionate 
attentions. 

Deaths, as we all know, have often resulted from fear or sudden 
emotion. Frederick I. of Prussia was sleeping one day on a couch 
when his mad wife, Louise of Mecklenburg, having escaped from 
her keepers, gained his apartment, and, after wounding her arm in 
breaking through a glass door, threw herself upon him, screaming. 
The king, who had been kept in ignorance of her malady, was so 
startled by the appearance of this woman in her blood-bedabbled 
and white garments, that he imagined her to be the famous White 
Woman whose coming, according to an old tradition, always foreteils 
the death of a prince of the House of Brandenburg. He was imme- 
diately seized with a burning fever, and died, six weeks later, at the 
age of fifty-six. 

Some celebrated personages have lost their lives through singular 
accidents. According to Valerius Maximus, the great Greek 
dramatist, A<schylus, was one day sitting in the sun, outside his 
pretty Sicilian villa, when an eagle, carrying a tortoise, flew just above 
him, and, deceived by the polish of his bald head, which it mistook 
for a stone, dropped the tortoise upon it to break its thick coat of 
armour, but broke, instead, the poet’s skull. I find it difficult to 
accept this story, though La Fontaine adopts it, and repeats it in his 
lively fashion :— 


Quelque devin le menaga, dit-on, 
De la chute d’une maison. 
Aussitét il quitta la ville, 
Mit son lit en plein champ, loin des toits, sous les cieux. 
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Un aigle, qui portait en l’air une tortue, 

Passa par 1a, vit I"homme, et sur sa téte nue, 

Qui parut un morceau de rocher a ses yeux, 

Etant de cheveux dépourvue, 

Laissa tomber sa proie, afin de la casser : 

Le pauvre Eschyle ainsi sut ses jours avancer. 
But, face the Latin author and his French paraphraser, one would 
like to ask—First, Do eagles eat tortoises? Second, How was 
it known that this particular eagle mistook a bald head for “un 
morceau de rocher”? Third, How did the bird—flying, as eagles do, 
at a considerable altitude —contrive to let the tortoise fall with such 
precision ? 

This same Valerius Maximus tells us of another Greek dramatist, 
Sophocles, that he died of joy at having a tragedy accepted ; but, 
according to an epigram in the Greek#@:nthology, he was choked in 
swallowing too hastily a grape—the very accident that caused the 
death of Anacreon. That a poet who sang so much about the juice 
of the grape should perish in this way seems to belong to “the eternal 
fitness of things ;” nor does it offend one’s feelings so much as the 
death of General Knox (an American), who was choked by a chicken- 
bone—an untoward fate for a warrior ! 

The French comedian, Baron, wounded himself in the foot with 
a property sword, and, as he refused to have it amputated, mortifica- 
tion set in, and he passed away from the scene of life. Henry I, 
King of Castille, was killed by the fall of a tile from the roof while 
taking his amusement in the courtyard of his palace. A somewhat 
similar fate befell the great warrior king of antiquity, Pyrrhus—a 
woman heaving a tile at his head as he was fighting his way through 
the streets of Argos. 

The horse has revenged himself upon man, his master, by causing 
the death of hundreds. Every schoolboy—or, at all events, Lord 
Macaulay’s schoolboy—knows what happened to Lord Macaulay’s 
favourite hero, William III. The king was ambling on a favourite 
horse, named Sorrel, through the park of Hampton Court. “He 
urged his horse to strike into a gallop just at the spot where a mole 
had been at work. Sorrel stumbled on the mole-hill, and went down 
on his kriees. The king fell off, and broke his collar-bone. The 
bone was set, and he returned to Kensington in his coach. The 
jolting of the rough roads of that time made it necessary to reduce 
the fracture again. To a young and vigorous man such an accident 
would have been a trifle. But the frame of William was not in a 
condition to bear even the slightest shock.” Andso the end came. 
But the blame of this catastrophe rested, perhaps, as much with the 
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mole that raised the hill, as with the horse that stumbled over it. 
The Jacobites, rejoicing in the death of “the Usurper,” gave the 
cr lit of it to the mole, and frequently toasted in their cups “the 
little gentleman in black velvet.” 

One remembers the accident that cost the country the life of 
the great Conservative statesman, Sir Robert Peel. On Saturday, 
June 29, 1850, he left home on horseback to take an airing ; it 
was then about five o’clock in the afternoon. After calling at Buck- 
ingham Palace, and inscribing his name in the Queen’s book of 
visitors, he rode up Constitution Hill, and meeting Miss Ellis, a 
daughter of Lord Dover, who was also on horseback, stopped for a 
moment to exchange greetings. His horse, which was young and 
fresh, suddenly became restless, and, plunging violently, threw its 
rider, falling at the same tir > with its knees upon his shoulders. . 
Two gentlemen who were on the spot immediately raised him, and a 
carriage being procured, he was lifted into it and conveyed home. 
There he was so overcome by the grief and agitation of Lady Peel 
and his family that he fainted. Sir Benjamin Brodie, and some of the 
most eminent surgeons of London, were quickly in attendance, but 
such was his exceeding sensitiveness to pain, and so terrible were his 
sufferings, that he was unable to bear the necessary medical examina- 
tion, and not until after his decease was it discovered that one of his 
ribs had been fractured, and that the broken end had perforated the 
left lobe of the lungs. He sank rapidly, and died near midnight on 
the following Tuesday. 

Leo IV., Emperor of the East, was passionately fond of jewellery. 
The Byzantine historians assert that, being present in the Church of 
St. Sophia, on September 8, 780, he was struck by the splendour 
of the precious stones in a crown which the Emperor Maurice had 
suspended above the altar. Immediately removing it, he put it on 
his head, and carried it into his palace. The superstition of the age 
affirmed that this act of sacrilege was punished by an eruption of 
the skin, which, in a few days, terminated his life at the age of 
thirty. The historian Platina ascribes the death of Pope Paul II. 
to a similar cause. He was so fond oi jewels that he spent immense 
sums of money in collecting them from all quarters, and in these 
purchases exhausted the treasury of the Church. Whenever he 
appeared in public his head did not seem to be that of a mitred 
prelate, but rather “of a Phrygian Cybele, loaded with towers.” 
To the weight of this gem-incrusted structure (and his extreme 
corpulence) may be attributed the fit of apoplexy which carried 
him off. . 
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Deaths caused by excess at table—perhaps the most ignominious 
of all deaths—are very numerous. The historian of the Goths gives 
a strange account of the end of that terrible warrior, Attila, “the 
scourge of God.” The latest of his long list of wives was a young 
girl of great beauty, named Ildin. His passion for her was such 
that he celebrated their marriage by feasts of unequalled extent. 
Overcome by wine and sleep, he lay on his back, “and the blood, 
which ordinarily escaped from his nostrils, unable to find its cus- 
tomary channel, took a fatal direction, and, collecting in his throat, 
choked him.” Such was the end of this king, “so glorious in his 
battles.” I doubt, however, whether physiologists will be satisfied 
with this explanation. 

Soliman I., one of the Ommiade khalifs, being overtaken by 
what our meteorologists now call ‘‘a cold wave,” on his way to Mecca, 
found shelter in a house near Tarif, where he amused himself by 
consuming seventy pomegranates, a kid, half a dozen fowls, and an 
enormous quantity of raisins, His death, immediately afterwards, 
“served him right.” Our scholar-king, Henry I., died of an attack 
of indigestion, due to a surfeit of lampreys, which reminds me of 
Dr. Johnson’s remark, that “the death of great men is not always 
proportioned to the lustre of their lives.” Hannibal, says Juvenal, did 
not perish by a javelin or a sword ; the slaughters of Cannz were 
revenged bya ring. The death of Pope was imputed by some of 
his friends to a silver saucepan, in which it was his delight to heat 
potted lampreys. 

The death of George I. seems to have been owing to a fit of 
indigestion. He was seized with his mortal illness while on his last 
journey to Hanover, and thrusting his head out of the coach-window, 
cried to his coachman, “Osnaburg! Osnaburg!” The Fates (says 
Thackeray) are supposed to interest themselves about royal per- 
sonages, and so this one had omens and prophecies specially 
regarding him. “He was said to be much disturbed at a prophecy 
that he should die very soon after his wife ; and, sure enough, pallid 
Death, having seized upon the luckless princess in her castle of 
Ahlden, presently pounced upon H.M. George I., in his travelling 
chariot on the Hanover road. What postillion can outride that pale 
horseman ?” 

The Emperor Frederick III., and his son Maximilian I., both 
died, we are told, of eating too heartily of melons. The Italian 
architect Della Porta, the scholar Manutius, the Dutch painter 
Dujardin,—and I know not how many others, more or less celebrated, 
—have succumbed to dyspepsia. ‘The list of the victims of this dire 
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disease would be a long one, and so would be that of people who 
have died of their physicians—Prince Henry, son of James I., 
for instance, Charles IX., Queen Anne, Lord Byron, Count 
Cavour. 

The ridiculous rigidity of Spanish court etiquette was answerable 
for the death of Philip III. He was busily engaged with his despatches 
and State papers, and the day being cold, a great brazier of burning 
coals was brought into the room, and set down so close to his Majesty, 
that soon his royal face was bathed in perspiration. It was not in his 
nature, however, to find fault or complain, and so he sat in patience, 
enduring the excessive heat, until the Marquis of Pobar, one of the 
gentlemen of his chamber, perceiving how seriously he was incon- 
venienced, told the Duke of Alba, another of the royal body-guard, 
to remove the brazier. No, said the Duke, that was the duty 
of the King’s chief steward, the Duke of Usseda, who was accordingly 
sent for. Unfortunately, he was not at hand, and before he made 
his appearance, the King was so heated that next day fever super- 
vened, which, acting on a naturally fervid constitution, turned to 
erysipelas, and then the victim of etiquette died. 

Miserable was the fate of Stanislas Leczinski, King of Poland. 
On February 5, 1766, he had moved to the fireplace (to see the 
time by a clock on the mantel) when a spark ignited his rode de 
chambre. In stooping to extinguish the flames he fell against the 
grate and could not recover himself. Before assistance came, the 
fingers of his left hand were reduced to cinders, and his left side war 
one great wound. He died on the 23rd, aged eighty-eight. 

Lenglet Dufresnoy was about six years younger when, reading 
a prosy book, he fell asleep and tumbled into the fire, whence he war 
rescued by his neighbours with his head almost entirely burnt. 
Leontius Pilatus, a Greek scholar of the fourteenth century, Jean 
Gosselin, a learned Frenchman of the sixteenth century, Roos, a 
German painter of the nineteenth, were all burnt to death by 
accident. 

The assassin’s knife has proved fatal to not a few men of letters 
and great artists. Scotus Erigena, the learned author of the “ De 
Divisione Nature,” fell a victim to the fury of his scholars. 
Veneziano was killed (in 1476) by André del Castagno, who hoped 
through his crime to keep to himself the secret of painting in oil. 
The learned Jean Goujon and Ramus both perished in the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. The Abbé de Villars, who wrote the celebrated 
Rosicrucian romance, “ Le Comte de Gabalis,” was murdered by rob- 
bers. And the illustrious art-critic, Winckelmann, was killed at Trieste 
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by an Italian named Archangeli, who stabbed him with a knife five 
times in the lower part of the abdomen. 

Pietro Torregiano, the great Florentine sculptor, who, in the 
tomb of Henry VIII., in Westminster Abbey, has left a splendid 
monument of his genius, executed for a Spanish grandee a statue of 
the Infant Jesus, for which he was promised liberal payment. When 
the grandee’s servants arrived with bags of copper money, to the value 
of only thirty ducats, the sculptor burst into a storm of indignation, 
and seizing his mallet, broke the statue into pieces, and drove away 
the domestics with their burden. The proud Castilian noble took 
this affront so ill that he immediately denounced Torregiano to the 
Inquisition for having offered an indignity to the Infant Jesus. The 
unhappy sculptor was arrested, imprisoned, and put to the torture, 
expiring in the most terrible agonies. 

In the case of some famous men who have fallen on the field of 
battle, a certain atmosphere of mystery has always surrounded their 
death. The Scots long believed that their king, James IV., had 
escaped from the lost field of Flodden, as his dead body was never 
found, and no one seemed to have seen him stricken. A similar 
belief was long cherished by the Portuguese with respect to their 
king, Don Sebastian. It is frequently contended that no ball from 
the enemy’s ranks killed Gustavus Adolphus at Lutzen, or Charles 
XII. in the trenches at Friedrichshall. The former was assassinated, 
according to some authorities, by his cousin, Franz-Albrecht, Duke of 
Saxe-Lauenburg, who afterwards entered the Imperial service ; the 
latter was found with his hand still gripping the guard of his sword, 
an evident proof that he had been attacked at close quarters,—but 
his murderer was never discovered. 

Not less remarkable was the death of the Count of Sissona at the 
battle of La Marfie. His army had just put to flight theroyal troops; 
he was riding slowly forward surrounded by his officers, and watching 
the rapid withdrawal of the French, when he suddenly fell from his 
horse dead, though no one was able to tell who killed him. His 
attendants could say no more than that they heard a report, that they 
saw a horseman dash by, and that their master at the same moment fell 
from his horse, head downward, with his foot in the stirrup; that they 
found him with a bullet in his forehead and the wad in his head, and 
that his face was scorched by the powder, showing that his assailant 
had fired at close quarters. Who that assailant was they did not 
know, or were afraid to confess, and the mystery was never cleared 
up. As the death of the Count happened opportunely for the policy 
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of Richelieu, the suspicion was natural enough that one of the 
Cardinal’s agents had been concerned in it. 

Curious or exceptional circumstances have attended the execution 
of many notable personages. The reader will recall, for instance, 
the case of the Duke of Suffolk in 1450. As the leader of Queen 
Margaret’s party, he had incurred the hatred of the people; the 
Commons had demanded his committal to the Tower, and subse- 
quently exhibited articles of impeachment against him. To avoid 
the attack, he made a formal submission of himself at Westminster to 
the King’s will and pleasure, and was sentenced to five years’ banish- 
ment; hurried out of London; remained in Suffolk till the end of 
April; and then sailed from Ipswich with a couple of ships, but was 
overtaken by a large armed vessel called “ Nicholas of the Tower,” 
and on the summons of its commander compelled to go on board 
of her. He was received with a cry of “ Welcome, traitor,” was 
arraigned upon the impeachments, and found guilty. “And in the 
sight of all his men he was drawn out of the great ship into the boat, 
and there was an axe and a stock, and one of the lewdest (meanest) 
of the ship bade him lay down his head, and he should be fairly ferd 
(dealt) with and die on 2 sword, and took a rusty sword and smote 
off his head within half a dozen strokes, and took away his gown of 
russet and his doublet of velvet mailed, and laid his body on the 
sands of Dover; and some say his head was set on a pole by it.” 

The headsman charged with the execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots was so disturbed by the scene—which Mr. Froude has described 
with such dramatic effect—that his aim wandered, and the first blow, 
falling on the knot of the cambric kerchief that bound the Queen’s 
eyes, scarcely grazed the flesh. She neither spoke nor moved. He 
struck again, this time effectively. ‘The head hung by a shred of 
skin, which he divided without withdrawing the axe. 

The gruesome details of the execution of Cinq Mars—it was not 
so much an execution as a horrible massacre—I will not inflict upon 
the reader. He will find them minutely detailed by Fontrailles, and 
he may at the same time look up Alfred de Vigny’s fine romance of 
“Cinq Mars.” A frightful scene was enacted on the scaffold when 
the Duke of Monmouth paid the penalty of his rash rebellion against 
James II. After performing his devotions he prepared himself for 
death, giving six guineas to the executioner, and placing five more in 
the hands of a bystander, to be handed to the man if he performed 
his dreadful task with dexterity. He bade him be more merciful to 
him than he had been to Lord William Russell, whom he had killed 
only by repeated strokes; but feeling the edge of the axe, he expressed 
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nis fear that it was not sufficiently keen. Having refused a bandage 
for his eyes, he knelt down, laid his head upon the block, and gave the 
appointed signal. The headsman, unnerved, struck a blow so feeble 
that, to the great horror of the spectators, Monmouth raised his head 
from the block and looked him, as if reproachfully, in the face. 
The wretch made two more ineffectual efforts, and then flung down 
his axe, protesting that his heart failed him. As the body still 
moved, the multitude filled the air with shouts of rage and execra- 
tion, and the sheriff compelled the man again to take up his axe, 
and with two more strokes the bloody deed was done. But it was 
with difficulty the dismayed and horrified crowd were prevented 
from tearing in pieces the author of this dreadful butchery. 

The last scene of the wayward career of that brilliant Frenchman, 
the Duc de Biron, when condemned to death for open and shame- 
less treason against Henry IV., was of a tragical character. The 
place of his punishment was the inner court of the Bastille. Biron 
seems to have flattered himself that he should be acquitted, and when 
the Chancellor, with some of his officers, presented himself to read 
the death sentence and announce its immediate fulfilment, he broke 
into a passion of mingled despair and wrath. At one moment he 
begged for mercy in tones of the utmost abasement, at the next he 
shrieked out menaces against all who had offended him or been con- 
cerned in his downfall. In storm and whirlwind he spent the few 
hours of his life that remained to him, but was at length induced to 
make his confession to a priest, and to utter a prayer or two to the 
Divine Judge before whom he was so quickly to appear. A few 
minutes before five in the afternoon he was informed that all was 
ready, and that he must descend into the court of the prison. As 
he quitted the chapel, his quick eye lighted upon the executioner. 
“ Begone, wretch!” he shouted; “touch me not till the last 
moment. If thou come near me until then, I swear that I will 
strangle thee!” On the scaffold he twice repeated the command 
and the threat. Looking upon the soldiers, who stood silent in their 
array, with arquebuses ready and matches lighted, he exclaimed in a 
voice of pathos, “ Will none of you put a bullet through my heart 
and earn my gratitude? Oh, to die like this ! so basely, by so dis- 
graceful a blow !”—as if the shame lay in the punishment and not in 
the crime.' The representative of the law again read his sentence, 


1 When the friends of the Count van Horn, who, for grave offences, had been 
condemned to be broken on the wheel, interceded with the Regent Duke of 
Orleans that he might suffer by the axe as a more honourable death, the Regent 
replied, ** The shame is in the crime and not in the punishment. " 
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Biron violently interrupting when he was charged with having plotted 
the king’s death. Thrice he tied a handkerchief over his eyes— 
thrice tore it off again—displaying none of the calm and gallant 
bearing he had always shown on the field of battle. The executioner 
wishing to cut off his hair at the back of his neck, he again broke 
out into a fit of ungovernable rage. ‘‘ Touch me not,” he said, 
“ except with thy sword! Lay hands on me while I am alive, and I 
will strangle half the creatures who are present, and compel the rest 
to kill me!” So fierce was his look, so savage his tone, that several 
persons withdrew in alarm. It was thought that he had intended to 
seize the executioner’s sword, but it had prudently been concealed. 
At last, after a painful delay, he requested one of the officers of the 
Bastille to bandage his eyes and put up his hair, after which he laid 
his head on the block. ‘“ Be quick! quick! quick !” were his last 
words, and they had scarcely dropped from his lips when the heads- 
man raised his sword. A single blow, and Biron was no more. 
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SHA KESPEARE'S TREES. 


F there be one thing more than another for which we owe 
a debt of eternal gratitude to our American cousins it is “ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” In that happiest blending of the 
humorous with the pathetic there is a well of innocent and at the 
same time instructive diversion which refuses to be drawn dry. It 
matters not at what page we open that unique volume; dig where we 
will, we come to gold and diamonds. Whether we make a third in 
one of those charming walks with the schoolmistress, or lay to heart 
the warnings contained in the “ Allegoria Senectutis,” or content 
ourselves with the quaintness of “ Parson Turell’s Legacy” and the 
jocose ebullitions of “the young fellow whom they call John,” we 
cannot but rise the better for our reading. It is a book to raise the 
spirits of the most disconsolate, to melt the grimmest misanthrope 
to geniality, to raise a hope in the breast of the most desperate. It 
makes us ashamed of the foibles of mankind without destroying our 
faith in ourselves ; if we are eaten up with frivolity it preaches 
eloquently to us from the text, Zrust ist das Leben ; if we are inclined 
towards undue austerity it convinces us very practically and em- 
phatically that “there is a time to laugh,” and that the man is 
grievously mistaken who “ with superfluous burden loads the day.” 
It displays a more than bowing acquaintance with science and art, 
and at the same time it keeps a warm corner for nature. Indeed 
the passages which treat of life in the fields are among the happiest 
in a book wherein all topics are handled happily. The writer is 
especially at home in the forest. He is accustomed, of course, to 
much wider areas than we can nowadays compass in this country, 
but he does not plume himself unduly on his superiority in this 
respect. Ifhe somewhat irreverently dubs our famous forest-historian 
“ old Daddy Gilpin,” he makes ample amends by acknowledging the 
affection with which he is wont to contemplate his works. If he 
calls him the “slowest of men, even of Englishmen,” yet he also 
considers him “delicious in his slowness,” a great compliment as 
coming from a source which is the very anticlimax of stagnation. 
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The “ Autocrat,” being, as he himself confesses, a very Solomon in 
the number of his tree-wives, would have discoursed right pleasantly 
on the subject of Shakespearean dendrology. His command of aptly 
chosen language, combined with his rapturous love of trees, would 
certainly have produced a very pretty essay. But his observations, 
whether at the breakfast table or elsewhere, have by this time almost 
completed themselves, for he was born ere the century had entered 
its teens, and he has uttered never a word about the trees of 
Shakespeare. We shall never know what his genius, which once 
loved so well the fair family of Hamadryads, would have made of 
such a theme, with what graceful illustrations his fancy would have 
embellished it, how much more he would have seen in it, and brought 
out of it, than we ourselves can hope to do. Yet, though the best 
be denied to us, let us not altogether despair of some poor semblance 
of profitable result. By approaching the nymphs of the forest warily 
and laying all due homage at their feet, we may peradventure 
succeed in finding some of those ‘‘ tongues in trees ” which delighted 
the whilom exiles in the glades of Arden. 

The sovereignty of the woods has long been determined, and in 
Jove’s tree we recognise the divine right of kings. Shakespeare him- 
self has far more to say of the monarch than of any of his subjects ; 
and who would suggest that this pride of place is not worthily 
bestowed? For many a long century the oak has stood forth as 
the favourite emblem of all that is sturdy and inflexible. Alone 
among trees it branches out at right angles. Virgil, in his famous 
description (Georg. ii. 290), mentions its principal characteristics, its 
firmness—media ipsa ingentem sustinet umbram—the stoutness of 
its limbs (fortes ramos), the peculiar twisting of its branches (drachia 
tendit huc illuc), its expansive spread (ingentem umbram), and lastly 
its longevity (multa virtim volvens durando secula vincit). Shake- 
speare, on the other hand, seems to have been impressed chiefly by 
the strength and toughness of its timber. Thus, in “ Measure for 
Measure,” ii. 2, Isabella, complaining of the insolence of man 
when “ drest in a little brief authority,” contrasts with it the fury of 
heaven which is spent only on the strong : 


Merciful heaven ! 
Thou rather, with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt, 
Splitt’st the unwedgeable and gnarled oaé, 
Than the soft myrtle. 


So, too, Casca, awestruck by the battle of the elements and the 
“ civil strife in heaven,” exclaims (“Julius Ceesar,” i. 3) : 
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O Cicero ! 
I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have riv’d the knotty oaks. 
King Lear, again, speaks of “oa-cleaving thunderbolts” (iii. 2), 
and, describing a storm of more than common violence, Montano 
(“ Othello,” ii. 1) asks : 
If it hath ruffian’d so upon the sea, 
What ribs of oa, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the mortise ? 
In “ The Tempest ” are two passages, each of which points to these 
same enduring features. In the first Prospero threatens the newly- 
enfranchised Ariel thus (i. 2) : 
If thou more murmur’st, I will rend an oak, 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
Thou hast howled away twelve winters. 
In the second (v. 1), when enumerating various instances of his 
magic power, he says with evident satisfaction: 
To the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Fove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt ; the strong-bas’d promontory 
Have I made shake ; and by the spurs pluck'd up 
The pine and cedar. 
But even Shakespeare sometimes contradicts himself, for, while in 
“ Coriolanus,” v. 2, we read of “‘ the oa& not to be _wind-shaken,” in 
“ Troilus and Cressida,” i. 3, we are distinctly referred to a season— 


When the splitting wind 
Makes flexible the knees of knotted oa&s. 


Of oaks which must have been famous in Elizabethan times we find 
next to no mention. Almost the only passage which can be fairly 
construed into such an allusion is that in “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” iv. 4, which refers to a tree still visible : 

There is an old tale goes, that Herne the hunter, 

Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest, 

Doth all the winter-time, at still midnight, 

Walk round about an cas, with great ragg’d horns, &c. 
The sylvan scenery of “‘ As You Like It” is not as favourable as might 
have been fairly expected to quercine parable. Still there are three 
references which belong to the Shakespearean treatment of the oak. 
Two of these are eminently picturesque. The melancholy Jaques 
is discovered by two of the Duke’s retinue, who (ii. 1)— 


Did steal behind him, as he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. 
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And Orlando comes suddenly upon his elder brother, in parlous case 


(iv. 3)— 
Under an old oak, whose boughs were moss’d with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity. 


Finally, Rosalind declares (iii. 2) that “it may well be call’d Jove’s 
tree, when it drops forth such fruit,” the fruit on this occasion dis- 
covered at its foot being none other than the love-lorn Orlando. 

Timon of Athens introduces the simile of the falling leaves in his 
famous dialogue with Apemantus (iv. 3) : 


But myself, 
Who had the world as my confectionary ; 
The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of men 
At duty, more than I could frame employment ; 
That numberless upon me stuck, as leaves 
Do on the oas, have with one winter’s brush 
Fell from their boughs, and left me open, bare 
For every storm that blows. 


“ Coriolanus ” contains three allusions to the Roman civic crown, 
which, as all the world knows, was woven of oak-leaves ; the phrases 
“‘ oaken garland,” and “ brow-bound with oak,” are used to express 
the dignity which, in its kind, was accounted the second in impor- 
tance among Roman citizens. If we may trust Pliny and Plutarch, 
this particular crown was at various times made of three different kinds 
of oak-foliage, that of the z/ex or holm-oak, the escudus or oak with 
the edible acorns, and the guercus, which was probably identical, or 
nearly so, with our own British variety. 

Shakespeare’s treatment of the king of the forest is, it must 
be owned, somewhat disappointing. Though he is very frequently 
mentioned, far more often than any other member of the woodland 
family, there is not one passage concerning him of which it can be 
said that it is a household word. This is all the more remarkable 
when we consider that the Forest of Arden lay in Warwickshire, and 
that the county in former days contained little beyond the forest. 
Even now in some parts it is renowned for its trees. And the journey, 
three centuries ago, from Warwickshire to London must have 
been almost entirely through a densely-wooded district. But, if in 
all his four-and-thirty plays he has given us no exceptionally strik- 
ing apostrophe of the oak, it is even stranger that he has passed over 
some forest trees in total silence. He must often have traversed 
Buckinghamshire, with its far-stretching beechen groves ; yet there 
appears to be no mention whatever of Gilbert White’s favourite tree. 
It is a tree, too, which lends itself with such facility to poetical 
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language, and from the days of sub tegmine fagi has always been in 
request. Why, then, should our greatest of poets have been content 
to leave this glossy-leaved beauty of the woods so absolutely unno- 
ticed? No wild fiower escaped his eye, and he finds room for more 
than one foreign tree ; but for the beeches which share with the oaks 
the chief forest honours of the land he has no word of admiration, or 
even of recognition. They are utterly ignored. 

The graceful ash is in a similar predicament. Once, and once 
only, do we meet with the word ; and then it is in a metaphorical 
sense. Aufidius, on becoming aware of the presence of Coriolanus, 
cries (iv. 5): 

Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where against 


My grained ash an hundred times hath broke, 
And scarr’d the moon with splinters ! 


But for some mention of the tree itself, fraxinus in silvis pulcherrima, 
we search, and search in vain. Yet the ash has, with much pro- 
priety, been called the Venus, as the oak is the Hercules, of the 
forest. 
And there is a third example of this seeming neglect. The 
birch— 
Most beautiful 
Of forest trees, the Lady of the Woods, 
is noticed only in its castigatory aspect, a distinct insult to one of the 
fairest ornaments of our native landscape. We could have dispensed 
with this one contribution to the history of flagellation, had we been 
vouchsafed in exchange some happy description of this most elegant 
of vegetables. The solitary allusion is to be found in “ Measure for 
Measure,” i. 3, and runs thus : 
Now, as fond fathers, 
Having bound up the threatening twigs of dirch, 
Only to stick it in their children’s sight 
For terror, not to use, in time the rod 
Becomes more mock’d than fear’d. 


So, then, at least three of our most characteristic trees are prac- 
tically denied a place in the Shakespearean Flora. Other great poets 
have been far more liberal and catholic in their treatment of the 
forest. Virgil, especially, may be noted for the fulness and beauty 
of his tree similes and apostrophes. On the other hand, there is one 
tree which Shakespeare evidently regarded with the greatest venera- 
tion, although he can himself never have seen it. This is the cedar. 
Now, the date of the introduction of the cedar into England is 
placed by the author of the “Hortus Kewensis” as late as 1683, 
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when four specimens are known to have been planted in Chelsea 
Botanic Garden. Selby, it is true, writing in 1842, considers that 
the size of the two surviving members of this quartette points to a 
somewhat earlier introduction. But even he is clearly of opinion 
that it cannot have been seen growing in this country until after the 
reign of Elizabeth, and thinks it quite possible that it may have been 
first brought under the notice of British planters by Evelyn. The 
latter, in his “ Sylva,” published in 1664, commends it as “a beauti- 
ful and stately tree,” and adds that “it grows even where the snow 
lies, as I am told, almost half the year, for so it does on the moun- 
tains of Libanus, from whence I have received cones and seeds of 
these few remaining trees. Why, then, should it not grow in old 
England?” We may assume, therefore, that no cedar flourished 
under an English sky until long after Shakespeare’s death. His 
acquaintance with the tree must have been based on Biblical refer- 
ences, and, as all know, it stands pre-eminent for dignity and import- 
ance in the catalogue of Bible dendrology. It is a favourite simile 
of the prophets to express strength, size, and longevity. ‘‘ Daddy” 
Gilpin quotes, as the most complete word-picture, the passage in 
Ezekiel (xxxi. 3-9), which we may perhaps be forgiven for quoting 
also, for it is unique as a description of a forest-tree : 

Behold, the Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon with fair branches, and with a 
shadowing shroud, and of an high stature; and his top was among the thick 
boughs. The waters made him great, the deep set him up on high with her 
rivers running round about his plants, and sent out her little rivers unto all the 
trees of the field. Therefore his height was exalted above all the trees of the 
field, and his boughs were multiplied, and his branches became long because of 
the multitude of waters, when he shot forth. All the fowls of heaven made their 
nests in his boughs, and under his branches did all the beasts of the field bring 
forth their young, and under his shadow dwelt all great nations. Thus was he 
fair in his greatness, in the length of his branches: for his root was by great 
waters. The cedars in the garden of God could not hide him: the fir trees were 
not like his boughs, and the chestnut trees were not like his branches ; nor any 
tree in the garden of God was like unto him in his beauty. I have made him 
fair by the multitude of his branches: so that all the trees of Eden, that were in 
the garden of God, envied him. 

Shakespeare must certainly have had this grand analogy in his 
mind when he put into the mouth of the dying Warwick the fine 
lines, finer than any simile he has drawn from the forests of his native 
Warwickshire, in “ Henry VI., Part III.,” v. 2: 

Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edge, 

Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle, 

Under whose shade the ramping lion slept, 

Whose top-branch overpeer’d Jove’s spreading tree, 

And kept low shrubs from winter’s powerful wind. 
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The same character in Part II. of the play (v. 1) has already made 
use of the comparison : 


As on a mountain-top the cedar shows, 
That keeps his leaves in spite of any storm. 


And Gloster, in “ Richard III.,” i. 3, pluming himself on his pride of 
birth, can find no better illustration of the sublimity of his race : 
But I was born so high, 


Our aery buildeth in the cedar’s top 
And dallies with the wind, and scorns the sun. 


Cranmer, too, in his well-known prophetic eulogy of the days of 
Good Queen Bess, finds, like the Jewish prophets, no tree so suitable 
to convey the impression of far-reaching influence (“ Henry VIIL,’ 


v. 4): 
And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 
To all the plains about him. 


Once more, the Roman renegade Coriolanus, when his mother 
Volumnia kneels before him, seeks to express the utter incongruous- 
ness of such an incident by suggesting other manifest impossibilities 
which may now be expected at any moment to come to pass 
(“ Coriolanus,” v. 3) : 
What is this ? 

Your knees to me? to your corrected son? 

Then, let the pebbles on the hungry beach 

Fillip the stars; then, let the mutinous winds 

Strike the proud cedars ’gainst the fiery sun, 

Murd’ring impossibility, to make 

What cannot be, slight work. 


It will be noted that these five quotations, the five in which the 
foremost Scripture tree is treated by Shakespeare with the greatest 
distinction, are, one and all, cited from historical plays. In no 
tragedy or comedy does he make more than the barest allusion to it, 
and, indeed, in only four other dramas is it mentioned at all. “The 
pine and cedar” are coupled in “The Tempest,” v. 1; the phrase 
“as upright as the cedar” occurs in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” iv. 3 ; 
while in “Titus Andronicus,” iv. 3, the hero of the play, wishing to 
emphasize his own and his brother’s insignificance, modestly says : 
‘Marcus, we are but shrubs, no cedars we.” Lastly, in “ Cymbeline,” 
v. 4, the three epithets “ stately,” “lofty,” and “majestic” are all 
applied to this one tree. On the whole, then, we are justified in 
saying that, wherever in Shakespeare we find the cedar mentioned, 
we find also a corresponding desire on his part to impress upon the 
minds of his readers an image of vast size, sublime dignity, or 
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obstinate endurance. And this, when we reflect that never in his life 
can he have beheld a living specimen of Cedrus Lidani, is sufficiently 
remarkable. 

The only other Shakespearean conifer is the pine. To this, how- 
ever, there are two or three very picturesque allusions. It was ina 
pine that Ariel was imprisoned by Sycorax : 

She did confine thee, 
By help of her more potent ministers, 
And in her most unmitigable rage, 
Into a cloven pine. 
‘‘ The Tempest,” i. 2. 


And Prospero reminds him (/d., did.) : 


It was mine art, 
When I arrived, and heard thee, that made gape 
The pine, and let thee out. 


Among sundry illustrations which Antonio adduces of the hope- 
lessness of attempting to move Shylock’s hard heart he suggests 
(“ Merchant of Venice,” iv. 1) : 

You may as well forbid the mountain Jines 


To wag their high tops, and to make no noise 
When they are fretten with the gusts of heaven. 


The hindrances which occur to mar the fairest actions are ex- 
emplified in the waywardness of the tree’s growth. The “ample 
proposition,” says Agamemnon (“Troilus and Cressida,” i. 3), “fails 
in the promis’d largeness,” even— 

As knots, by the conflux of meeting sap, 


Infect the sound Zine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his course of growth, 


So, too, the sons of Cymbeline, described by Belarius as “ gentle 
as zephyrs, blowing below the violet,” can also, on occasion, “ their 
royal blood enchaf’d,” be as boisterous (“ Cymbeline,” iv. 2)— 

As the rud’st wind, 


That by the top doth take the mountain Aine, 
And make him stoop to the vale. 


Humphrey, Duke of Gloster, is described, in his degradation, by 
Suffolk, as a “‘lofty pine,” which “droops and hangs his sprays” 
(“Henry VI. Part II.,” ii. 3). We read also of “the tuft of pines” 
(“Winter’s Tale,” ii. 1), an expression still in common use; and 
there is a fine passage in “ Richard II.,” iii. 2, where the sunrise is 
pictured as “the searching eye of heaven,” when “he fires the proud 
tops of the eastern fines.” 
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Next to the oak, perhaps, the most familiar of our English trees 
is the elm. It is found in almost every hedgerow, and in favour- 
able circumstances becomes one of the most striking members of the 
great tree-family. Shakespeare has not done it justice. In “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” iv. 1, one of its liabilities is mentioned in 


the lines: 
The female ivy so 


Enrings the barky fingers of the e/m. 


And a somewhat similar allusion, taken from Virgil, may be found 
in “ Comedy of Errors,” ii. 2, where Adriana says: “ Thou art an 
elm, my husband, I a vine.” But beyond these two very inadequate 
references there is only the term of reproach, “thou dead e/m” 
(‘‘ Henry IV. Part II.,” ii. 4), to represent a tree which other poets 
have handled with great felicity. 

The sycamore, however, though much rarer, comes in for more 
notice than many of the commoner inhabitants of the wood. Boyet 
proposed to close his eyes for half an hour “under the cool shade 
of a sycamore” (Love’s Labour’s Lost,” v. 3). When Lady 
Montague asks for tidings of Romeo, Benvolio replies (“ Romeo and 
Juliet,” i. 1): 


Underneath the grove of sycamore 
That westward rooteth from the city’s side, 
So early walking did I see your son. 


And even the most superficial of Shakespeare readers remembers 
the opening line of unhappy Desdemona’s song, “‘ The poor soul sat 
sighing by a sycamore tree” (‘‘ Othello,” iv. 3). 

There are several allusions to the yew, and generally in a funereal 
or quasi-funereal connection, but none to particular specimens which 
even three hundred years ago must have been nearly as famous as 
they are to-day. The best bows were made of yew-wood ; hence 
the expression “ double-fatal yew” (“Richard II.,” iii. 2). Its 
association with churchyards has always given it a sort of uncanny 
reputation among trees ; the witches’ cauldron, therefore, naturally 
enough contains, inter alia, “slips of yew, sliver’d in the moon’s 
eclipse” (“ Macbeth,” iv.1). The “dismal yew” (“Titus Andronicus,” 
ii. 3) occurs more than once, and “ my shroud of white, stuck all with 
yew” (“ Twelfth Night,” ii. 4) is a very familiar line. The yew trees 
in the churchyard which witnessed the final catastrophe of Romeo 
and Juliet are twice commended to our notice (v. 3). 

With the signification of the yew we commonly couple, in our 
minds, that of the cypress, the latter having been far excellence the 
funereal tree of ancient times, and being still in high favour in 
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eastern countries, as every Turkish cemetery shows us. Shakespeare 
has illustrated the same idea. ‘In sad cypress let me be laid,” says 
the Clown’s song in “ Twelfth Night,” ii. 4. “A cypress” (or 
“ cyprus”), “ not a bosom, hides my heart,” says Olivia, in the same 
comedy (iii. 1). And Suffolk, in the course of his denunciation of 
his enemies, cries (“‘ Henry VI., Part IL.,” iii. 2) : 
Poison be their drink ! 
Gall, worse than gall, the daintiest that they taste ! 


Their sweetest shade, a grove of cypress trees ! 
Their chiefest prospect, murdering basilisks ! 


Another ancient use of cypress wood is alluded to by Gremio, 
who mentions that he has stored his most precious arras and 
embroideries “ in cypress chests” (“ Taming of the Shrew,” ii. 1). 

The Lombardy poplar was not seen in this northern latitude 
before the middle of the eighteenth century, the first cuttings having 
been imported, according to Selby, from Turin about the year 1760. 
Shakespeare, therefore, may be excused for omitting all mention of 
what has now long been one of our most conspicuous trees. But 
other varieties of the tribe are indigenous. All, however, are ignored 
save the aspen, which is employed in the proverbial simile still 
current (“Titus Andronicus,” ii. 4) : 


O ! had the monster seen those lily hands 
Tremble, like asfen leaves, upon a lute, 
And make the silken strings delight to kiss them. 


The willow, to which frequent allusion is made, is almost 
invariably mentioned in a symbolical sense. It was the emblem of 
forsaken maidens. Thus Lorenzo says (“Merchant of Venice,” 
¥. 2)s 

In such a night 
Stood Dido, with a wi//ow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and wav’d her love 
To come again to Carthage. 


Desdemona’s Willow Song, “Sing all a green willow,” is too well 
known to need quoting at length. But the saying of Bona, the 
French Queen’s sister, in “ Henry VI., Part ITI.,” iii. 3, is perhaps not 
quite so hackneyed. When the messenger is about to return to his 
master, Edward IV., in England, King Lewis, Queen Margaret, and 
Warwick all send more or less opprobrious messages ; and Bona 
chimes in with— 


Tell him, in hope he’ll prove a widower shortly, 
Pll wear the wz//ow garland for his sake. 


This seems to argue an extension of the original significance. 
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But in the case of Ophelia the forsaken maiden is once more 
symbolized (“ Hamlet,” iv. 7) : 


There is a willow grows aslant a brook, 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream. 


This, however, was not the only use of the willow. It had, 
besides, a certain practical utility in common with the birch, to which 
Benedick refers in “ Much Ado about Nothing,” ii. 1, when he says, 
“T offered him my company to a wii//ow tree, either to make him a 
garland, as being forsaken, or to bind him up a rod, as being worthy 
to be whipped.” 

The lime, or linden, is mentioned only in “The Tempest,” v. 1, 
where Ariel, in reply to Prospero’s inquiry as to the shipwrecked 
Alonso and his companions, assures him that they are— 

Just as you left them: all prisoners, sir, 


In the 4ime-grove which weather-fends your cell ; 
They cannot budge till your release. 


We have now exhausted the list of what are usually called forest 
trees of the first rank, and may briefly recapitulate the results at which 
we have arrived. We find, then, that the oak, pine, cedar, sycamore, 
and willow are all handsomely represented in Shakespeare, the 
cedar especially so, having regard to the fact that in his day it had 
not yet been acclimatised ; that the elm, the birch, and the lime 
are introduced, the third only once, the first three times, and the 
second also only once, and that in a strictly technical sense ; while 
the beech is not mentioned at all, and the ash only in the sense of 
a spear-shaft. We are so accustomed to regard him as literally ency- 
clopeedic that the omission of one or two of our own favourites seems 
almost like a slur upon his reputation. As was mentioned above, his 
treatment of flowers, whether cultivated or wild, is more liberal. 
Yet we cannot but admit that even the trees have furnished him with 
the theme of many noble lines which we could ill afford to lose. He 
has in reality handled so many topics exhaustively, that we are apt 
to bear him a grudge wherever an apposite reference is wanting. 
The blanks, few as they are, impress us more forcibly than the innu- 
merable prizes. 

Of the minor trees very few, of which he can reasonably be sup- 
posed to have had cognizance, are altogether omitted. There are, for 
example, seven or eight allusions to the elder, though none, by the 
way, to the alder. Judas, we learn, “was hanged on an edder” 
(“ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” v. 2). Grief is described as “the stinking 
elder,” which entwines its roots with those of the vine and strangles 
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the weaker vessel (“‘ Cymbeline,” iv. 2). A futile revenge is called 
“a perilous shot out of an ¢e/der gun, that a poor and a private dis- 
pleasure can do against a monarch” (“ Henry V.,” iv. 1); and elder 
guns, or some modification of them, may still be reckoned among 
the simuldacra of warfare which delight the hearts of children. Again, 
“heigh, ho! the Aolly,” will be remembered long after all Baconian 
heresies and schisms are forgotten, and the voice of the Cryptogram- 
marian is hushed. The beautiful but parasitic ivy is mentioned, as we 
have seen already, in connection with the elm, and is also denounced 
in “ The Tempest,” i. 2, where Prospero says of Miranda’s uncle : 


That now he was 
The zvy which had hid my princely trunk 
And suck’d my verdure out on’t. 


So, too, the phrase “ usurping zy” meets us in “ Comedy of Errors,” 
ii. 2. Another parasite is referred to in the line: “O’ercome with 
moss and baleful méstletoe” (“Titus Andronicus,” ii. 3). 

The olive-branch, as emblematical of peace, is a favourite meta- 
phor. “TI hold the o/ive in my hand,” says Viola ; “my words are as 
full of peace as matter” (“Twelfth Night,” i. 5). Again, “ But 
Peace puts forth her o/ive everywhere” (“ Henry IV., Part II.” ii. 2). 
And yet again, “And I will use the o/ive with my sword” (“Timon 
of Athens,” v. 4). In its natural sense the word is found more than 
once in “As You Like It.” In this play, founded on a novel by 
Lodge, we read of a sheepcote “fenced about with o/ive trees,” a 
strange sight in the Forest of Arden, but due to a poetical license 
which may be traced in the original story. The hawthorn also figures 
here: “hangs odes upon Aawthorns and elegies on brambles” 
(iii. 2). And again in “ Midsummer Night’s Dream”: “ this haw- 
thorn-brake our tiring house” (iii. 1); and in “ King Lear,” iii. 4: 
“through the sharp Aazthorn blows the cold wind.” The crab, 
though a beautiful tree when in full bloom, is not particularly 
attractive at other seasons. But in Shakespeare’s time it seems to 
have served a recognised purpose : “‘ Fetch me,” cries the Porter, in 
“ Henry VIII.,” v. 3, “a dozen crad-tree staves, and strong ones.” 
Crabs, however, were also used as stocks for grafting: “‘ We have,” 
says Menenius (“Coriolanus,” ii. 1), “some old crad-trees here at 
home, that will not be grafted to your relish”; and the converse 
is mentioned in “ Henry VI., Part II.,” iii. 2 : “and noble stock was 
graff’d with crad-tree slip.” 

“Get ye all three into the dox-tree,” whispers Maria to Sir 
Andrew, Sir Toby, and Fabian (“Twelfth Night,” ii. 5), as Malvolio 
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appears in sight, ‘‘ the trout that must be caught with tickling.” Its 
kindred myrtle is mentioned twice or thrice—“ the morn-dew on the 
myrtle-leaf ” (“ Antony and Cleopatra,” iii. 12), for example, but this 
seems to be the only allusion to the more prosaic box. “ Laurel crown” 
(“ Henry VI., Part III.,” iv. 6), and “/aurel victory” (“‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,” i. 3), both occur. So old-fashioned a tree as the mulberry 
was sure to find a place, as it does, indeed, both in virtue of its fruit 
(“ Cor.,” iii. 2) and on its own account: “and Thisby, tarrying in mud. 
berry shade ” (“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” v. 1). The hazel, another 
old favourite, serves for a graceful simile : “ Kate, like the hazel-twig, is 
straight and slender, and as brown in hue as hazel-nuts ” (“Taming of 
the Shrew,” ii. 1). In “ Richard IL,” ii. 4, there isa solitary mention 
of one other tree, famous alike for its ennobling and its culinary 
properties: “the day-trees in our country are all wither’d.” Finally, 
there are sundry allusions to the vine, “the merry cheerer of the 
heart.” “The vinesof France” are specially singled out for com- 
mendation (“ King Lear,” i. 1), and the dying Edmund Mortimer, 
Earl of March, compares himself (“ Henry VI., Part I.,” ii. 5)— 


To a wither’d vine 
That droops his sapless branches to the ground. 


The palm, it is true, is also en évidence, but only, like the olive, of the 
apocryphal variety found in the brave Forest of Arden. 

If “ Daddy ” Gilpin’s position be conceded, viz., that “it is no 
exaggerated praise to call a tree the grandest and most beautiful of 
all the productions of the earth,” no apology can be needed for this 
brief epitome of Shakespearean dendrology. It proves, at least, that 
he had almost as good an eye for inanimate nature as he un- 
doubtedly possessed for distinguishing the characteristics of mankind. 
“‘Myriad-minded ” as he has been called, he could point a moral 
from the forest as well as from the court. He abounds in the first 
requisite of all genius, to think nothing too humble for observation, 
or too insignificant to learn from. As a consequence of this, though 
it would not be right to say that his “tongues in trees” are among 
the most important, or even the most discriminating of his utterances, 
yet regarded as a farergon, as so much extra matter “thrown in,” 
where there was already an infinity of subjects treated, they are 
deserving of notice, and often of admiration. Where else, save in 
the Bible and Shakespeare, shall we find such a perfect sympathy 
with Nature in all her forms and phases? That one man should 
have availed to write so shrewdly, and withal so poetically, of bird, 
beast, fish, flower, and tree, and should also have evinced so 
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wondrous an insight into the subtlest workings of the human heart, 
must ever remain a marvel. It may, at any rate, be safely said that 
whatever he has written, whether on British oaks or Roman generals, 
cedars of Lebanon or catastrophes of life, deserves the careful study 
of all those of his countrymen who aim at the acquisition of that 
rare treasure, a well-stored mind. 


ARTHUR GAYE. 
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THE “HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM” 
OF EDUCATION. 


N the contest that is waged between the upholders of the old- 
fashioned grammar-and-lexicon style of education and the 
advocates of “improved methods,” mention is made from time to 
time, as in a recent number of Macmillan’s Magazine, of what is 
known as the “ Hamiltonian system.” The name is by no means a 
familiar one to the present generation of students, few of whom, 
probably, are aware how fiercely the educational world was agitated, 
some sixty years ago, by the first introduction of Hamilton’s daring 
scheme of reform, and what sanguine estimates were formed of its 
possible results. ‘ Weshould opine,” said a writer in the Westminster 
Review in 1829, “that some time about the year 1849 all the little 
boys and girls in the country will have great reason to make mention 
of Mr. Hamilton in a thanksgiving, in their morning and evening 
prayers.” Twenty years were then calculated to be sufficient for the 
realisation of the Hamiltonian system ; yet (alas for the impatience 
of human forecasts!) thrice that period has now almost gone by, and the 
little boys and girls, so far from blessing the name of their deliverer, 
are still groaning daily under the bondage of the grammarian. 

James Hamilton, who was born in 1769, and was at first occupied 
in mercantile pursuits, has himself left a record of the origin and 
reception of what he regarded as a great educational discovery. We 
learn from his “‘ History of the Hamiltonian System,” published in 
1829, that he got the idea of dispensing with the use of grammar or 
dictionary from a French émigré at Hamburg in 1798. He did not, 
however, put the plan into execution until 1815, and then more by 
accident than by deliberate intent ; for having gone to the United 
States with the purpose of becoming a manufacturer of potash, and 
having actually set out on horseback from New York to proceed to 
the farm which he had taken, he suddenly changed his mind, rode 
back to New York, and finding himself in need of employment to 
gain a living, took to education as a g/s aller, adopting as his method 
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the system which he had been turning over in his mind during the 
seventeen preceding years. If we may trust his own account—and 
in this instance there seems no reason for distrusting it—his success 
in the United States was almost phenomenal. How he commenced 
at New York with the “Rev. Mr. Feltus” and “Judge Van Ness” 
as his earliest pupils ; how the rapidity of their progress soon attracted 
crowds to his class-room ; how, after founding a school at New York, 
he visited all the chief cities in the States and Canada, winning 
popularity everywhere, in spite of the vigorous opposition of the 
native schoolmasters—all this, and a great deal more besides, sounds 
more like fairy-lore than fact in the Hamiltonian narrative. He tells 
us that it was at Philadelphia that what had at first been a mere 
essay in educational reform began to assume the proportions of a 
“system”; and now, before we proceed to the account of the 
promulgation of Hamilton’s doctrines in England, it may be well to 
state, as much as possible in his own words, what the system was, 
and how it differed from the established methods of education. 

The Hamiltonian system consisted of six principles, not formu- 
lated by their author beforehand, but suggested and adopted by 
gradual experience. (1) The first principle, which Hamilton declared 
to be the basis of all the rest, is that the master must “ each instead 
of ordering to learn.” ‘This may appear at first sight to be a mere 
truism, but a little consideration shows that in reality it involves a 
complete reversal of the ordinary method of classical instruction ; 
since the schoolmaster usually conceives it to be his duty to give his 
pupils merely a clue to follow out for themselves by help of dictionary 
and grammar, whereas the Hamiltonian teacher would impart the 
desired knowledge at once. Here we have a direct conflict of prin- 
ciples ; on the one hand the assertion that it is not what is done for 
a boy, but what he does for himself, that is of value in education, 
and that the master must not aim so much at the infusion of know- 
ledge as at the strengthening of his pupils’ minds in the process of 
learning ; on the other, the belief that knowledge is not only an end 
in itself, but also the best and readiest means of improving the mind. 
To tell a pupil the meaning of a sentence or passage, instead of 
leaving him to puzzle it out, right or wrong, for himself, would be 
regarded by the majority of classical masters as a weakness discredit- 
able to the teacher and enervating to the taught ; yet this is precisely 
what Hamilton advocated as the only robust and effectual method of 
education, at any rate in the earlier stages. ‘The contempt expressed 
by many orthodox teachers for this fundamental principle of the 
Hamiltonian system is founded, as was long ago shown by a writer 
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in the Westminster Review,’ on a complete misconception. The 
error lies in supposing that the faculties of a pupil are not being 
properly and sufficiently exercised ifhe is merely recetving knowledge, 
as if activity of the intellectual faculties were not in the very nature 
of the thing essential to the reception of a new idea. In receiving 
knowledge on any subject that is new to it, even the most acute and 
powerful mind has plenty to do.” This, then, is what Hamilton 
meant in laying it down as the axiom of his system that the master 
must “each (i.e. fully explain at the outset), in contrast to the usual 
plan of ordering to learn (i.e. appointing the pupil a task and aiding 
him only by hints and suggestions). It is often said nowadays by the 
adherents of the old methods that boys go to school not to learn, 
but “to learn how to learn.” The Hamiltonian system is based on 
the opposite of this principle. 

(2) Hamilton’s second principle is that pupils should be taught 
to translate at once, instead of being made to get the rules of grammar 
by heart. He‘ held that a vocabulary, the meaning of words, is the 
first and most essential foundation of knowledge ; and that the direct 
study of grammar may be conveniently deferred until the pupil has 
incidentally become familiar with the various inflections of the 
language he is reading. Reading, he again and again asserts, is the 
all-in-all of instruction ; it is “the pure spring of nine-tenths of our 
intellectual enjoyments,” and, as such, must not be sacrificed to 
grammar or composition, or to getting by heart anything whatever, 
“because these are utterly unattainable before we have read a great 
deal.” In expressing this opinion, Hamilton was of course only 
following in the footsteps of previous reformers, Facciolati, Dumarsais, 
Locke, and others, who had urged the same point with more or less 
insistence. ‘If grammar,” says Locke, “ought to be taught at any 
time, it must be to one that can speak the language already; how 
else can he be taught the grammar of it?” Hamilton, like other 
educational reformers before and since, makes a vigorcus attack on 
the most vulnerable points of the old classical system, such as the 
great expenditure of the pupil’s time in contrast with the smallness 
of the results ; the boy, he says, is kept, “like another Sisyphus, the 
whole time of his scholastic life, rolling up the stone of science all 
the day, to see it roll down every night, and then be obliged every 
morning to renew the disgusting task.” 

(3) Thirdly, Hamilton again followed Locke and Dumarsais in 
adopting the use of literal interlinear translations ; but he insisted 
very strongly on one point which he said they had overlooked, viz.— 
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the necessity of making the translations not merely interlinear but 
analytical, since “no translation can justly be called literal which is 
not analytical.” By analytical translation is meant that in which 
“every word is rendered in English by a corresponding part of 
speech ; the grammatical analysis of the phrase is never departed 
from ; the case of every noun, pronoun, adjective, or particle, and the 
mood, tense, and person of every verb, are accurately pointed out by 
appropriate and unchanging signs.” In this way, he declares, an 
analytical translation is a grammar and dictionary in one ; and those 
persons who object to the Hamiltonian system because it neglects 
grammar, are like men who “ cannot see the wood for trees.” “To 
analyse a phrase word for word; to translate it by corresponding parts 
of speech ; and to point out the grammatical construction of the 
phrase, the natural dependence of all the words of a sentence on each 
other—is not this the very essence of grammar?” 

(4) Fourthly, he supplemented the last-named principle by the 
assertion that “ words of all languages have, with few exceptions, one 
meaning only, and should be translated generally by the same word, 
which should stand for its representative at all times and in all 
places.” He pronounced this a vital point in his system, not as “a 
theoretic, invariable truth,” but as “an operative and practical prin- 
ciple,” by which the tyro is directed on a safe and simple road, and 
rescued from the limitless chaos of the dictionary, which, by assigning 
numerous meanings to one and the same word, is utterly bewildering 
to the mind of a beginner. In order to conform as far as possible 
to this principle, Hamilton deliberately and cheerfully sacrificed all 
idiomatic beauty and elegance of language in his English versions, 
making them absolutely literal even to the point of grotesqueness ; 
and even discountenancing Sydney Smith’s suggestion that there 
should be two translations in use, one of which should be literal, and 
the other free. So uncompromising was he on this point, and so 
little dismayed by the ridicule which it attracted, that he is said to 
have remarked that whereas Dumarsais had translated in good 
French, 4e translated in bad English, and that this was the chief differ- 
ence between them, from which he deduced his own superiority. 

(5) The fifth principle had reference to the question of pronun- 
ciation and vivd voce teaching. “The simple sounds of all languages 
being, with a few exceptions, identically the same, it must be as easy 
for an Englishman to pronounce French as English, when taught.” 
The instruction given in the Hamiltonian classes was accordingly to 
be oral ; the ear of the pupil was to be instructed no less than the 
eye ; and the sound of the words was to be intimately associated 
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with the sense. In this way Hamilton claimed to be able to teach 
his pupils to speak a language as readily as to read it. 

(6) The sixth and last point in Hamilton’s system was the 
arrangement of the class and the method by which the teacher con- 
veyed the instruction to his pupils. As we have just seen, the teach- 
ing was primarily oral ; the printed translations being merely a sup- 
plementary contrivance, a key by which the lessons could be repeated 
and perfected out of class.) The Hamiltonian teacher was directed 
to proceed in the following manner, the subject being, for instance, 
Latin, and the book to be first studied, the Gospel of St. John. 


Taking these principles as a basis, the teacher forms his class of eight, ten, 
twenty or one hundred—the number is of little moment, it being as easy to teach 
a greater as a smaller one—and brings them at once to the language itself, by 
reciting with a loud articulate voice the first verse thus: J# in, princépfio in 
beginning, Verbum Word, erat was, e¢ and, Verbum Word, erat was, apud at, 
Deum God, e¢ and, Verbum Word, erat was, Deus God. Having recited the 
verse once or twice himself, it is then recited precisely in the same manner by any 
person of the class whom he may judge most capable; the person copying his 
manner and intonations as much as possible. When the verse has been thus 
recited by six or eight persons of the class, the teacher recites the second verse in 
the same manner, and thus continues until he has recited from ten to twelve 
verses, which usually constitute the first lesson of one hour. 


At each succeeding lesson the progress of the class becomes 
more rapid, until, at the seventh, it is found that the translation is 
accomplished with only occasional help from the teacher ; but in 
order to insure this, it is necessary that every word of the preceding 
lessons shall have been thoroughly mastered. Hamilton asserts 
that after ten lessons his pupils are able to translate the whole 
Gospel of St. John, and thus is accomplished what is called the first 
section of the Latin course. After a second section of ten lessons, 
in which a harder book is read, the teaching of grammar is intro- 
duced. 


From this time, that is from the beginning of the third section, the pupil 
studies the theory and construction of the language as well as its practice, for 
which purpose he reads the ancient authors, beginning with Cesar. . . . . The 
fifth and sixth sections consist of Virgil and Horace, enough of which is read to 
enable the pupil to read them with facility, and to give him correct ideas of 
prosody and versification. Five or six months, with mutual attention on the part 
of the pupil and teacher, will be found sufficient to acquire a knowledge of this 
language, which hitherto has rarely been the result of as many years,” 


Greek was taught by Hamilton after a similar fashion ; and he 
boasts that the two classical languages, “ instead of occupying eight or 
ten years’ disgusting labour, may be thus acquired without difficulty, 
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nay, with interest and delight, in eighteen months or two years.” 
It will be observed that grammar was not banished from his system, 
but merely postponed ; and in like manner composition could be 
studied, by those who desired it, by a simple reversal of the same 
process with the same books. But his main principle was that the 
constructive work must follow, and not precede, the analytical ; 
reading was to be the real basis of the pupil’s education. 

Armed with this “system,” and encouraged by the success 
achieved by his schools in many American cities, Hamilton made 
his appearance in London somewhere in the year 1823, and soon 
caused a fine flutter in the scholastic dovecots by his sensational 
advertisements and the startling guarantees which he freely offered 
to all who would give him a trial. At first it seemed as if he were 
going to carry all before him, not in London only, but in Edinburgh, 
Dublin, Liverpool, Manchester, and “at least twenty other places” 
which he visited. In eighteen months he had six hundred pupils, 
and was engaged in publishing editions of his books in various lan- 
guages ; his fame even spread to the Continent, where his “ systtme 
naturel” showed signs of rivalling the popularity which Dumarsais’ 
interlinear translations (‘Méthode raisonnée pour apprendre la 
langue latine ”) had enjoyed in France at the time of the Revolution. 
On the other hand, he found that the opposition offered to his inno- 
vations was much stronger in England than in America ; for he was 
vehemently assailed as a quack and impostor, and soon after his 
arrival in London a pamphlet was published, entitled “ An Exposure 
of the Fallacies of the Hamiltonian System,” in which Hamilton was 
described as “‘a cunning, oily rogue.” ‘The writer, a Mr. J. H. 
Hartnoll, seems to have made himself peculiarly and personally 
obnoxious to Hamilton, by attending his lectures on every possible 
occasion and denouncing him to the audience, until at last the 
lecturer, who, according to Hartnoll’s statement, used “the grossest 
invective ” against his tormentor, was compelled to invoke the assist- 
ance of the police. Other pamphlets followed, chiefly from private 
professors of modern languages, who were evidently afraid that the 
growing fame of the Hamiltonian system would injure their interests; 
while even such dignitaries as the Professor of Greek at Glasgow 
condescended to notice “the broad assumptions of this noisy re- 
former ; his warranting advertisements, of which the style seems 
borrowed from the stable-yard ; and his vituperative prefaces, not 
unworthy of a similar school.” It is difficult, after so long a lapse of 
time, to estimate the rights and wrongs of this wordy warfare ; but, 
judging from the specimens I have seen, I should say that Hamilton 
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certainly had the advantage over his opponents in temper as well as 
argument. The objections they raise against his methods are, for 
the most part, very trivial and pointless; but it was no doubt an error 
of judgment, on his side, to engage in any such controversy at all ; 
and this he himself admits in the “History of the Hamiltonian 
System.” 

Among those favourably inclined to Hamilton and his theories 
was Mr. John Smith, M.P., who was eager to found a Hamiltonian 
University ; and it was chiefly by his exertions that a public trial of 
the system was instituted and carried out in 1825. “The lads 
selected for the experiment,” says Sydney Smith in his article on the 
“ Methods of Teaching Languages,” “ were parish boys of the most 
ordinary description, reading English worse than Cumberland curates 
and totally ignorant of the rudiments of any other language. The 
books set before them were the Gospel of St. John (Latin), parts of 
Czesar’s “Commentaries,” some Italian books, and a selection of 
French histories.” In his account of the affair Hamilton declares it 
to have been a failure, in comparison with what he usually effected, 
owing to the fact that such exceptionally backward pupils had to be 
taught the meaning of numberless Zng/ish words before they could 
proceed to the Latin; but he adds that, in comparison with the ordinary 
system, it was distinctly a success. Such was also the independent 
judgment of a writer in the “Morning Chronicle ” of November 16, 
1825, who was present at the examination of the eight country boys by 
the gentlemen who inspected the class, among these visitors being 
two members of Parliament and the elder Mill, the historian of British 
India. 

They first read different portions of the Gospel of St. John in Latin and 
Cezesar’s ‘‘ Commentaries,” selected by the visitors. The translation was executed 
with an ease which it would be vain to expect in any of the boys who attend our 
common schools, even in their third or fourth year, and proved that the principle 
of exciting the attention of boys to the utmost, during the process by which the 
meaning of words is fixed in the memory, had given them a great familiarity with 
so much of the language as is contained in the books above alluded to. Their 
knowledge of the parts of speech was respectable, but not so remarkable. The 
same experiments were repeated in French and Italian with the same success, 
and upon the whole we cannot but think the success has been complete. It is 


impossible to conceive a more impartial mode of putting any system to the test 
than to make such an experiment on the children of our peasantry. 


This report, the accuracy of which is vouched for by Sydney 
Smith, and seems to be beyond question, was no doubt instrumental 
in advancing Hamilton’s reputation. His system was adopted in a 
modified form, and with an admixture of grammatical teaching in its 
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early stages, at the Bruce Castle School and at Maidstone, in both 
of which cases a successful result was reported by those who were 
engaged in the experiment. In 1826 appeared Sydney Smith’s 
article in the Zdinburgh Review, full of the warmest approval of the 
new method of teaching in its main aspects, though criticising it in 
certain minor points which Hamilton afterwards defended ; and in 
1829 this was followed by an equally favourable notice in the 
Westminster.' Even the hostile writer in the Zondon Magazine for 
May 1827, while expressing his “enormous indignation” at the 
“ quack ” who ventured to insinuate that he could teach a language 
in fifty hours, was fain to admit that the system contained several 
good points, to which, however, he would not allow the merit of 
novelty. The superiority of the Hamiltonian scholars to their 
brethren of the grammar and dictionary was to be accounted for 
chiefly by the idleness of the latter. ‘‘ In a grammar-school scarcely 
an hour in the day is spent by each boy in learning or in being 
taught, and that hour is not spent well. The greater part of the 
time is spent in mere mischief or idleness ; in cutting desks, skinning 
books, dog’s-earing leaves, drawing profiles, dreaming of tops, 
speculating on marbles, whispering, scribbling”; rather cold comfort, 
this, for the defenders of the classical strongholds. As far as we can 
now judge by the testimony still extant, the results produced by the 
Hamiltonian system wherever it was fairly and freely tried were 
valuable and substantial ; and in the argumentative controversy that 
raged over the question of educational methods, the victory rested on 
the whole with the advocates of the new teaching. 

Yet somehow the Hamiltonian system did not succeed in taking 
permanent hold of the popular fancy after the death of its author in 
1831 ; and, looking back to it after a period of sixty years, we must 
pronounce the attempt to reform our educational methods to have 
been very nearly, if not altogether, a failure. No doubt some in- 
direct results were realised in the way of making classical teachers set 
their houses in order and remove some of the more glaring anomalies 
of the old system; yet the main principle of grammar first and 
reading afterwards, which it was Hamilton’s avowed object to over- 
throw, is still held to be the sheet-anchor of education, while analytical 
interlinear translations are still not exactly the books that are used 
in the lower forms of public schools. The classicists are certainly 
entitled to lay what emphasis they can on the fact that Hamilton’ 
reforms did not take root and bring about the desired reformation 


1 Vide Westminster Review, vol. x. pp. 309-314. 
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though this, perhaps, can hardly be a matter for surprise to those 
who consider the strength and antiquity of the traditions which 
Hamilton attacked. We may surmise, too, that he made an error 
in advancing his doctrines, which were obviously and necessarily of 
a somewhat tentative character, as a cut-and-dried “system,” for 
this, when viewed in conjunction with his habit of advertising and 
guaranteeing, suggested the suspicion of chicanery and boastfulness. 
He himself admits that he was guilty of one serious blunder, in 
attempting, as he did, to found numerous provincial schools, instead 
of devoting his attention to one or two typical institutions ; for, as he 
never stayed longer than six months at a time in any one place, he 
was sure at each move to leave some disappointed pupils behind 
him, and thus swell the ranks of those who for one reason or another 
were opposed to his innovations. 

On the other hand, if we look at the present state of classical 
learning, I think it must be admitted that, by the rejection of 
Hamilton’s improved methods, the grammarians and their supporters 
won a victory which has cost them very dear. There is a significant 
remark of Hamilton’s which bears on this point: ‘ Mankind,” he 
says, ‘‘are anxious for real knowledge, and will not much longer put 
up with the shadow of it. Either the teacher will find out a mode 
of communicating a knowledge of the learned languages in a shorter 
time and more efficaciously than has been hitherto done, or the study 
of those languages will be relinquished altogether.” It seemsto me 
that this prophecy is even now in process of being verified, for the 
former alternative having been rejected by our classical teachers, the 
latter is being actually brought about by the institution of “ modern 
sides” and the growing popularity of “modern subjects.” The 
study of Greek, which might have been retained under a Hamil- 
tonian system, is rapidly dropping out of the ordinary school 
curriculum. 

There is no reason why educational reformers should accept or 
defend each and all of the principles included in Hamilton’s system ; 
still less are they concerned to take up the gauntlet on behalf of 
Hamilton’s own wisdom or learning ; for, as Sydney Smith long ago 
pointed out, the important question is not whether Hamilton was the 
wisest or weakest of men, nor yet whether his translations are good 
or bad ones, but “whether very close interlinear translations are 
helps in learning a language.” ‘This use of interlinear translations is, 
roughly speaking, the distinctive feature of the Hamiltonian system, 
and the fact that this system did not succeed half a century ago in 
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establishing itself as a permanent institution is no proof that it will 
not ultimately be recognised as based upon a sound and rational 
principle. It is on this issue that the educational battle has yet to 
be fought out; and J, for one, firmly believe that the main principle 
for which Hamilton contended will in the end be accepted. 


H. S. SALT. 
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MARIONETTE MEMOIRS. 


F it be objected that puppets and their performances are beneath 
the dignity of history, it may be answered that some very 
famous men have found them useful in supplying suggestion, allusion, 
or metaphor; and though a long list of these might be compiled, it 
will be sufficient to mention Shakespeare, Cervantes, Molitre, and 
Goethe, a fairly representative quartette. It may further be observed 
that the learned Jerome Cardau, in his encyclopedic tome, De 
Varietate Rerum, devotes some space to the description of some 
Sicilian puppets or marionettes (for the latter title, originally French, 
has gradually supplanted the national names of puppets in ordinary 
parlance), which he highly eulogises for their elaborate performance. 
And we may also note the fact, in support of the marionettes’ claim 
to consideration, that Torriani, the famous engineer of the Emperor 
Charies V., devoted some of his time and genius to the improvement 
of the puppets, which were popular favourites in Spain. ‘Thus we 
claim to have fairly proved that the subject of this paper is not too 
trifling for the chronicler, and the present or recent popularity in 
London of marionette performances is possibly a reason for thinking 
the subject not out of date. Indeed, a good many people, rather 
apt to give themselves airs on the subject of their acquirements, may 
not be aware of the antiquity and associations which belong to these 
miniature actors, or of the prominent part they have sometimes 
played in matters political and social. So important has sometimes 
been their 7é/e, that they not infrequently have come into collision 
with authority, as will be seen, thus reversing the generally accepted 
legal adage, De minimis non curat lex. Early indeed is the origin of 
puppets, speaking generally. Indeed, those who care for so long a 
retrospective journey can go back to the days of Rome, Greece, and 
Etruria. Thenceforward, and especially in the Middle Ages, puppet- 
shows of a more or less artless fashion flourished. But the age of the 
marionettes proper may be said to begin with the seventeenth century. 
Known as puppets in England, duraztini in Italy, Puppen in Germany, 
and #¢eres in Spain—the four lands chiefly notable, but by no means 
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the only ones, for these lilliputian actors—the local terms gradually 
gave way to the generic name of marionettes, France, as was then 
usual, influencing opinion even in the case of puppets. The taste 
for these performances became cosmopolitan. But though each 
country held the puppet-show in high estimation, it will be seen that 
in each country there was the national characteristic stamping the 
popular performance with a certain individuality. We proceed to 
notice the marionette-history of each of the five nations named, in 
succession. 

In England there is, as has been the case in other matters, less of 
variety or peculiarity than elsewhere. Puppet-shows of a rude and 
inartistic nature—in fact, marked by embryo John Bullism—had for 
centuries been popular, long before the marionettes proper figured 
on their mimic stage in elaborate completeness. Particularly in 
Queen Elizabeth’s days was this the case, when, by the way, Punch 
was a popular favourite. But this was not the Punch of our own street 
corners, who, in his tragi-comedy with Judy, is not more than a 
century old as we now see him. However, moral and satirical 
lessons in very downright style seem to have been the chief métier of 
the English marionettes, and it is curious to note how many English 
dramatists ‘in order of time have alluded, or been indebted, to the 
puppets or their successors the marionettes for allusions and “hits ” 
in general. Indeed, some of the Jacobean dramatists throw a good 
deal of light on the usual performances of puppets. But on the 
whole, as compared with other lands, England’s marionettes do not 
seem to furnish any exciting episodes in their history, or to have flown 
at such high game as their continental rivals. Nor for elaboration of 
performance can they be compared to some of them—certainly not to 
those of Italy. 

Indeed in Italy—as might be expected from a land where the 
poorest native, in any subject in which he is interested, seems to us 
cold Northerners to have the gesticulation and pose of a born actor— 
the marionettes have always been of the highest class. In the olden 
days of petty principalities the police and the censor where nowhere 
more active or interfering than in Italy. Thus, all popular opinion 
being completely suppressed, and especially on the stage, it followed 
that the people turned to the puppet-show for anything like criticism 
on political or social matters. This was particularly the case at 
Rome, where the subtle and keen-witted natives recognised a whole 
volume in the expressive gestures of the durattini. Ballet and opera, 
exquisitely and elaborately performed in most complex fashion, were 
made the vehicle of cutting jokes levelled at the Government, and, 
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indeed, served as the most available vehicle of public opinion. In 
no country, too, were there so many grades of marionette perform- 
ances, from the box of homely puppets performing by the roadside 
up to the complete theatre with seats, lights, and orchestra, of the 
most beautifully-wrought, costumed, and manipulated figures. Whole 
operas—musicians and vocalists of the first class being behind the 
scenes—and dramas in five acts were the common achievement of 
these aristocratic marionettes. Their audiences comprised people of 
all ranks. One of the learned librarians of the Vatican, Aliaci, who 
held that office during the pontificate of Alexander VII., was a con- 
stant visitor to the mimic theatre as a relaxation from his brain work. 
Nor were the Italian marionettes confined to miscellaneous audiences. 
A practice grew up of engaging a company of the puppets to perform 
at private parties. A wealthy entertainer considered his viands, 
wines, and music incomplete unless one of the best ¢roupes of 
burattini was engaged to make mirth for his guests. On these occa- 
sions brilliant hits at political and social personages and occurrences 
were indulged in, and so complete was the manner in which the 
performance was carried out, that each popular character put on the 
stage had the words of the part spoken bya special artiste who could 
accurately imitate the tones of the original. Another great point in 
the Italian marionettes was their exquisite ballet dancing. Every 
kind of dance, every flourish and pirouette in which famous living 
performers excelled, was imitated most accurately by the puppets, and 
their bows in response to the unanimous applause were as elaborate 
as those of the originals. In fact, the Roman authorities at one time 
passed what was practically the highest possible eulogium on them, 
by making the mimic ladies wear ca/egons, much as the King of Naples 
did in later days with his actual corps de ballet! In Rome satirical 
plays were much in vogue ; in Genoa and Milan spectacular perform- 
ances, military and otherwise, were much in favour. On the whole 
the most general enthusiasm was evoked everywhere by opera, and 
especially by the masterpieces of Rossini. 

In France the modern development of the marionette is, we 
believe, dated at its earliest from the achievements of the famous 
Briochés, péve e¢ fils. These artists, with their famous performing 
monkey, began to flourish early in the reign of Louis Quatorze. 
Thenceforward the marionettes became very popular with the 
Parisians, and, in consonance with their audience, revelled in witty 
epigrams and social sarcasms. Later on they came under the notice 
of the Lieutenant of Police in connection with attacks on the 
Huguenots ; but these latter being out of favour, nothing was done. 
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Under the Regent Orleans, as might have been expected from the 
character of that prince, their performances became very pronounced 
indeed in the matter of licence. But as the eighteenth century went 
on, and Europe became the scene of general war among all the 
powers, the puppets, of course, became the mirror and chronicle of 
the time. Elaborate military spectacles were all the fashion, and 
epigram gave way to cannon. When the fierce storm of the Revolu- 
tion swept over France, the marionettes took the prevailing sanguinary 
sentiment. Asthe grimmest episode to be found in the history of the 
puppets, we will mention one fact, vouched for by Camille Des- 
moulins, when he was pleading for a return to clemency—a plea 
which made Robespierre send him, with Danton, to the scaffold. 
During the time that the axe was taking off the heads of one of the 
“batches” sent regularly to Sanson, the marionettes, near the 
scaffold, were dividing the attention of the fierce-frivolous crowd on 
the Place de la Révolution, gathered to feast their eyes on the heca- 
tomb. The performance on the miniature stage ended with the 
execution of Polichinelle by a miniature guillotine! Surely nothing 
in the history of civilised nations surpasses the grotesque grimness 
of this incident—nothing throws greater light on the public feeling of 
the time. Curiously enough, Polichinelle is supposed in his original 
form of hump and figure to have been a caricature of the gallant 
Henri Quatre. Hence his royal descent naturally marked him out 
among his companions, in those fierce days of equality by slaughter, 
as the figure who was to be selected to mount the guillotine. It is 
not, by the way, generally known that Punch, as regards his profile, 
figure, and gesture, is imagined to have originated as a sort of skit on 
the popular King of France. 

Spain in her “eres loved marionettes as well as did any other of 
their admirers. But, on looking into their history, we find stamped 
on their performances the dominant national character. All readers 
of “Don Quixote ” will recall the knight’s onset on the figures. And 
they were of the usual type. As has been mentioned, Torriani, the engi- 
neer, so greatly improved the Spanish figures as to much enhance their 
reputation. They were in Cervantes’ day much larger than in other 
lands, a cart being usually necessary to transport them from place to 
place. The characters were essentially those of Spanish legend and 
history. Knights errant, Paynim giants, magicians, lovely princesses, 
enchanters, and others, were the usual dramatis persone. Nay, so 
national was the miniature stage, that a bull-fight was frequently 
represented, and, as may be expected, was one of the most popular 
performances. ‘The Spanish marionettes enjoyed special advantages, 
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having an undisputed right of entry into fairs and towns, and being 
considered as part of the national life. Charles V. himself took much 
interest in mechanical figures after his abdication, and to this tosome 
extent can be traced the fondness of the upper ranks for the déeres; 
but as to the populace in general, the love of the mimic actors and 
actresses is at least as oldin Spain as medizval times. Another and, 
as might be expected, most favourite subject for representation was 
the conquest of Mexico, and that romantic drama of history was 
always one of the best dishes a “#¢erero who desired to succeed could 
place before his patrons. Government interfered little, if at all. The 
genius of the Spaniards was not satirical as regarded their rulers. 
Authority was one of the cosas de Espata, unquestioned, whatever it 
might seem. Tragedy, too, such as Racine or Corneille loved, was 
very marked in the Spanish marionettes. Thus, at Valencia was a 
famous and favourite “/eres stage; whereon was represented, in most 
“legitimate ” fashion, the tragedy of ‘‘ The Death of Seneca.” In this 
lugubrious drama realism was carried.on the miniature stage to so 
complete an extent that the great philosopher was put to death in his 
bath, reversing the Horatian rule, coram popula; and the manner of 
his execution being phlebotomy, the blood flowing from his arms was 
imitated by the manipulation of a red ribbon! Legends, traditions, 
and ballads seem to have always been the staple material for the 
performances of the Spanish marionettes ; and it will be remembered 
that this is the colouring of the play which the puppets who so excited 
Don Quixote’s ire were about to perform. Inthe most despotic days 
the “é/eres were unusually free from State interference, probably from 
the difference between the scope of their ambition and that of the 
French and Italian marionettes, who were vigilantly watched by the 
lynx-eyed authorities. Politics, save in the way of pronunciamientos of 
modern growth in the army, had little interest for the Castilian ; and 
his puppet-shows, much to their own benefit, reflected the national 
character, which then, as now, dwelt as much in the dreamy contem- 
plation of the past as in.the view of the present. 

In Germany the puppets are older than anywhere, going back to 
the éleventh century, when, as now, the carving of figures from wood 
was a general accomplishment in certain districts. The Puppenspiel, 
in the fifteenth century, came into general Teutonic favour. Mystical 
romance of the Hartz-mountain type was the favourite mot. As 
time went on, a compound of heavy humour and very gruesome sug- 
gestion, not uncommon in some of the illustrated German children’s 
books, became common in the Pufpfen’s performances. In fact, the 
German marionettes—and the Dutch, who borrowed from them—had 
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a style which was quite distinctive from those of any other country. 
Frightfully hideous faces, and jests of a blood-curdling facetiousness, 
were mingled with jack-pudding fun in some of the popular plays. 
In one very favourite performance there is an incident which was 
highly popular, and which forcibly illustrates what we have been 
saying. A gibbet with a corpse on it stands in the path of a prodigal 
rioter. The wind swings the form to and fro. By-and-by the limbs 
fall off in succession, followed by the trunk and head. In ghastly 
verisimilitude the disconnected members gradually re-form themselves, 
and the corpse, rising, pursues the wayfarer off the stage. But in fair- 
ness it must be said that the prevalence of this and similar perform- 
ances, in which profanity and nonsense were sometimes conjoined 
with ghastliness, became very much diminished, and the class of 
performance much improved after the middle of the last century. 
Collision with the ruling powers was at one time a very common 
experience of the German marionettes, following the close censorship 
exercised as to the regular stage. ‘This so circumscribed the scope 
of its action that audiences deserted the theatre proper and crowded 
to the marionettes, whereupon authority turned its attention to the 
puppets. Thus, in 1731, a very elaborate play, introducing Peter of 
Russia and Mentschikoff, the alternately mighty and exiled minister, 
was very popular in many German towns, coming at last to Berlin. 
There, however, on the ground that great offence would be given to 
the Russian court, the marionettes found their play peremptorily 
forbidden. During the height of the French Revolution the Prussian 
Government went further. They ordered the cessation of the 
majority of marionette performances, as being calculated to spread 
the views of the Terrorists ; and for many years after the puppets were 
not allowed to perform in Berlin proper, but confined to the suburbs. 
In fact, Prussia took a leaf from the book of the ancien régime in 
France, and instituted a persistently vigorous censorship of the 
miniature stage. Among the grim personages who always held 
leading places in the German puppet-shows was the headsman, who 
for centuries was a prominent figure in Teutonic life, as alluded to in 
“ Anne of Geierstein,” and who performed various functions more 
grim and unpopular or opprobrious. To the German puppets one 
unique honour belongs: Goethe’s favourite amusement in his boyhood 
was a marionette theatre, which was a present from his grandfather, 
and he relates in “ Wilhelm Meister ” how great was his liking for his 
performers. Later on in life he took the first idea of his Faust from 
the puppets, although we may patriotically remember that long before 
his time our own “ Kit Marlow,” the Elizabethan dramatist (too little 
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read now, but the author of some immortal plays), had first put the 
tragedy into English dramatic verse. Nor is it to be forgotten, to the 
credit of the German marionettes, that Haydn in his early days 
composed some operas for them. 

Lastly, as showing into what distant and barbarous regions the 
marionettes have travelled, may be mentioned the fact that Clarke, 
the traveller, alludes in his “ Travels in Various Countries ” to finding 
them in Tartary and highly appreciated among the wild Cossacks of 


the Don. 
F. G. WALTERS, 





PROGRESS IN RUSSIA. 


O rapid has been the progress of Russia during this century 
that even an English reader who derives his ideas of the country 
from Dostoieffsky’s novels has already to recast his opinions. Every 
Englishman wishes for Russia representative institutions ; but how or 
within what time would any Parliament have passed a measure like 
the emancipation of the serfs? Whatever faults Russian autocracy 
may have, that of a stationary conservatism is the last that can be 
brought against it. Let us recall some of the changes of more 
recent date. Before 1862 justice was conducted in private sittings. 
That year saw publicity accorded to the trials of accused men, the 
introduction of juries for non-political offences, the separation of 
judicial from executive functions, the introduction of irremovable and 
well-paid judges chosen by the Government instead of by the local 
nobility. ‘The knout has been abolished. Every district now elects 
a magistrate every three years for the decision of minor offences, and 
the principle of election enters into the district assemblies, which 
decide all matters of local interest. A law of 1867 abolished the 
hereditary character of livings in the Church. The restrictions on 
travel as well as the high fees for foreign passports have also been 
abolished. 

But it is only when we take long intervals of time that historical 
progress can be properly appreciated, and just as we realise our own 
progress best by comparing the reign of Queen Victoria, say, with that 
of Elizabeth, so only by recalling the leading features of Russia three 
centuries ago can we thoroughly perceive the progress that has been 
achieved in all those details of social life which make up our idea of 
civilisation. 

And first, it is a curious reflection that but for England, Holland, 
and Italy, the modern Russia, which so many of us dread, might 
never have come into existence at all. She would have succumbed, 
in all probability, to Sweden and Poland, or been reduced again to 
vassalage under the Tartar hordes. The Ivans of Russian history, 
and especially Ivan the Terrible, had the foresight to appreciate the 
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advantages of an extended commerce with the West. Guns and 
pistols were at that time unknown to the Tartars ; and Horsey has 
related how easy a victory the Czar gained over them by the help of 
a body of Scotchmen armed with these weapons, and how the Tartars 
fled before “‘ those new devils with their thundering puffs.” For im- 
proved engines of war, for lessons in strategy, for a better knowledge 
of fortification, Russia was mainly indebted to Italian instruction; but 
it was to England that Ivan IV. sent, when sorely pressed by Sweden 
and Poland, for gunpowder, copper, lead, and other munitions of 
war, and it was England that readily sold them to him. Before 
Ivan’s time no mines were worked in Russia, and the only condition 
on which he would allow the English to search for iron was that 
they should teach his subjects how to smelt it. The kings of Sweden 
and Poland had foresight enough to endeavour to check this growing 
trade with England ; but it was all in vain, and King Sigismund to 
little purpose wrote to Queen Elizabeth to put a stop to a navigation 
which, he said, tended “ to the open destruction of all Christian and 
liberal nations,” and caused the Muscovite, “the enemy to all liberty 
under heaven, daily to grow mightier.” Curious that Sigismund 
should have anticipated by some 300 years the very ideas which 
ultimately drove us into the Crimean war, and which still imperil our 
peace and prosperity! But the prohibition by our Government, in 
1561, to transport armour or artillery to Russia, though it can hardly 
have been efficacious, locks as if even then some fear was felt of 
the possible power of the Muscovite. 

But, besides thus assisting the growth of Russia, we sent her at 
the same period artisans and goldsmiths, surgeons and physicians. 
And a doctor’s calling then in Russia can have been no pleasant 
one, for he ran the risk of being punished as a sorcerer if he failed 
of a cure, or of even being executed if his patient were of the blood 
royal. A Jewish doctor was publicly executed under Ivan III. for 
not having prevented, and so for having caused, the death of the 
Czarevitch. 

The punishment for sorcery was to be roasted alive in a cage of 
heated iron ; and the belief in, and practice of, sorcery was widely 
prevalent. The most credible calumny against Sylvester and 
Adachef, the ministers of Ivan IV., was that they had deprived him 
of his wife, Anastasia, by wicked enchantments. If Horsey may be 
trusted, Ivan IV. himself sent, shortly before his death, for sixty 
witches from Lapland, to calculate the length of his days by the 
signs in the heavens. Kourbsky tells how, at the siege of Kasan 
by Ivan IV., the Tartar magicians appeared every day at sunrise on 
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the walls of the town, and by their arts caused torrents of rain to 
flood the besiegers’ camp; and how the Russians counteracted this 
device by sending to Moscow for the miraculous cross of the Czars, 
wherewith to bless some water for the purification of the ground. 

It is only possible to glance at some of these absurdities of super- 
stition, which in Russia, as elsewhere, filled so large a part of human 
life. The evening before the Blessing of the Waters, the famous 
ceremony still annually performed, the Russians used to mark crosses 
with chalk over every door ard window in their houses, lest the devil, 
when conjured out of the water, should find an asylum in their 
domiciles. Perhaps they do so still. Letters of recommendation to 
St. Nicholas were placed in the fingers of the dead ; and new shoes 
were placed on their feet for the long journey before them. Female 
mourners used to howl over the dead, often asking them, as is so 
common in savage life, for what reason they died. People were 
loath to plough, or sail, or ride, or even walk, without first a prayer 
from the priest. Hermits, or prophets, used to live in the woods or 
run naked about the villages, wearing long hair, and iron collars 
round their necks. Fletcher speaks of them as highly favoured of 
the people, because they alone dared to attack the crimes of the 
great. One hermit, indeed, who was wont to inveigh against 
Ivan IV. in Moscow itself, was canonized at his death, had miracles 
performed at his shrine, and received devotional visits from the 
highest in the land in the church that held his bones. 

Ivan IV. strove to put down all these Pagan superstitions, and 
especially the follies of the hermit custom; but he who contends 
with superstition renews the experience of Hercules with the Hydra. 
It is curious that in the ukase condemning these and other abuses 
in 1552 the shaving of beards and moustaches is more severely 
condemned than even drinking or gambling. ‘Of all these heretical 
customs not one is more reprehensible than shaving the beard, a 
fault that all the blood of a martyr would not redeem. To shave 
the beard in order te please men is to violate all laws, and to 
make oneself the enemy of God, who created men in His image.” 
Everyone remembers how the very reverse of this—namely, the com- 
pulsory shaving of beards, was among the most noted reforms of 
Peter the Great. So unstable is human legislation! Yet how tena- 
ciously Ivan’s view of the beard maintained its hold is well illustrated 
by the story of the carpenter, who told Captain Perry that, in spite of 
Peter, he still carefully kept his beard, that had been removed by 
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compulsion, and meant to have it buried with him in his coffin 
to account for to St. Nicholas. 

‘The clergy throve on this general state of ignorance and super- 
stition, and did their best to perpetuate it. The first printing house 
set up in Moscow, with Ivan the Terrible’s encouragement, was 
burnt to the ground, “as was thought,” says Fletcher, “ by the 
procurement of the clergymen.” The strenuous opposition so long 
offered to all foreign influences resulted from the efforts of the clergy 
to prevent innovation. Possevin, the Jesuit, speaks of the contempt 
then felt for all languages but Russian ; among all Ivan’s councillors 
he mentions only one as acquainted with Latin. Peter the Great 
made a knowledge of Latin compulsory on the clergy, who even in 
bis day are said to have sought to prevent the dispersion of trans- 
lations from foreign books relating to the arts, to war, or to 
divinity. 

The law of the Church, as it affected daily life, was, in the letter 
at least, most severe. In the Demostroi, by the monk Sylvester, 
cards, dances, the chase, even chess, are forbidden ; the pleasures of 
music and song, or sports with bears, dogs, or hawks, are threatened 
with punishment hereafter. Nevertheless, fights between men and 
bears in a walled arena formed the favourite entertainment of holy 
days ; just as our own Queen Elizabeth diverted herself with wit- 
nessing bear-baiting after church on Sunday afternoons. Fasting 
was more successfully enforced ; for seven consecutive weeks in 
Lent many contented themselves with bread and water on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, abstaining totally on all other days. 
During the first week of Lent the Metropolitan was supposed to 
touch neither food nor drink, whilst for the Czar himself one piece 
of bread and one draught of water sufficed for the day. During the 
same week, too, no one who regarded his reputation might be seen 
out of doors. Probably Russians are wiser nowadays, but they 
suffered long and persistently in the cause of abstinence, for so late 
as the first half of the eighteenth century we find General Manstein 
assigning it as one of the causes of the great sickness then prevalent 
in the Russian armies that for three-quarters of the year the soldiers 
abstained from flesh meat, scorning all dispensations granted by the 
Synod during the time of campaign, and preferring to die than to 
break their fast. 

But all this abstinence was fully compensated for at permissible 
times. Karamsin alludes to the copious repasts of the rich and the 
little exercise they took as contributing to that state of obesity which 
used to pass for a distinction and in spite of which life was frequently 
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prolonged to a hundred, or even a hundred and twenty years.' The 
love of drink, too, reigned in Russia as it reigned nowhere else. All 
the early travellers, at all events, agree in noticing drunkenness as the 
predominant Russian vice, and Chancelor expressed his belief that 
no other people could compare with the Russians on this point. 
For fifteen days after the feast of St. Nicholas, says Barberini, they 
did nothing else but drink in their houses or the streets day and 
night.2— From Easter Sunday to Shrove Sunday few Russians 
(according to Jenkinson) were sober, nor did they account it any 
shame to be drunk day after day. At weddings it was usual for all 
persons to drink too much ; but on feast days, after service, when 
persons of distinction retired to drink, the common citizens and 
merchants would return to their work, as “ thinking it more holy to 
stoop to labour than idly to waste their substance and their time in 
drinking, playing, and so forth.” The vice actually turned to the 
commercial advantage of England, for on account of their drinking 
less our traders became more popular than the Russians among the 
people about the Caspian Sea. Writes an English agent to his 
principals: “They are sory that we doe trade into these partes, 
or we are better beloved than they are; because they are given to 
pe drunkards, they are much hated of these people.” The credit 
belongs to the second Empress Anna (1741) of putting a stop to 
the fashion of drinking at Court, and the Russians have gradually 
lost the evil pre-eminence they once enjoyed in the matter of this 
baneful vice. In the year 1858 we read of whole villages uniting 
together in temperance societies. 

The clergy, according to Fletcher, reflected both the ignorance 
and the manners of their flocks ; and there appears to have been no 
instruction given to the latter, by preaching or otherwise, save on two 
stated days of the year, when every ecclesiastic, from the Metropolitan 
of Moscow downwards, read an exhortation to their congregations 
against treason and malice. But the clergy were rich, especially the 
black clergy—that is, the monastic, as opposed to the wife, or paro- 
chial, clergy—and their power was in keeping with their revenues. The 
Metropolitan was really above the Czar; Jenkinson goes so far as to 
speak of him as “next to God, after our Lady and St. Nicholas.” 
At the annual Blessing of the Waters the Czar followed the Metro- 
politan in the procession, and would stand on the ice during the 
ceremony, whilst the head of the Church sat in a chair. And on 
Palm Sunday, when the Metropolitan, or later the Patriarch, rode in 
procession from church to church, with a book in one hand and a 
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golden crucifix in the other, the Czar had not only to lead his horse on 
foot by the bridle, but actually received 200 roubles in payment for 
the service. So in the chief towns on the same day the Wojevod did 
by the bishop. The custom lasted till Peter the Great took in hand to 
reform the relations between the clergy and the State. In this matter 
Peter but followed the lead of Ivan IV. He placed the clergy under 
the secular power with regard to crimes. He compelled the rich 
monasteries to pay taxes and to contribute to his men-of-war. By 
allowing no one under fifty to enter a monastery, he placed limits on 
that “infinite rabble” of monks spoken of by Fletcher in the six- 
teenth century, when for security and peace so many flocked into 
the monastic life. Before his reforms it appears to have been a 
capital offence for any one to leave Russia without the consent of 
the Patriarch; and in nothing did Peter give more offence to the 
clergy than by taking or sending young nobles to travel abroad. It 
was regarded as a violation of the prohibition to the children of Israel 
to have any communion with the neighbouring nations. They feared, 
says Perry, “that it would be a means of corrupting them in the 
principles of their religion.” 

According to Heidenstein, the sixteenth-century Russians detested 
all who differed from them in religion as barbarians, and would have 
nothing to do with them. This feeling was carried so far that when 
the Czar received foreign ambassadors he had water brought to him 
wherewith to wash the pollution from his hands. It was difficult for 
any foreigner to obtain admission into a Russian church. But the 
Russian Government at all events has generally shown a tolerant 
spirit towards foreign religions. Ivan IV. allowed the free exercise 
of all religions throughout his dominions, and had a Lutheran church 
built at Moscow for the use of foreign officers inhisarmy. Peter the 
Great allowed foreigners to have their churches in St. Petersburg, 
and himself assisted at the service of the French church. The 
colonies of German Lutherans established by Catherine II. were 
“indulged in the free exercise of their religion.”' Gautier has 
remarked how Lessing would have delighted in the Nevsky Prospect 
at St. Petersburg, where nearly every creed follows its own cult in its 
own church, 

But it may be suspected that this toleration went against the grain 
of the Greek Church. Otherwise, why did Peter the Great, before 
starting to Astracan in 1722, publish the following excellent ordi- 
nance: “Although we have long since granted liberty of religion 
in our empire to all Christian sects, we perceive the necessity of 
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reiterating and confirming it anew, so that we declare that we will not 
meddle at all with affairs of conscience, although we should have the 
power, by the absolute power given us by God ; we wish, on the 
contrary, that each Christian should take on himself the care.of his 
own happiness. We order that this be adhered to, and, in virtue 
of the custom already established, no one be arrested or annoyed 
in the public exercise of his private religion, but that he be, on the 
contrary, protected and maintained in an entire liberty; and if it 
happens that in some places of our empire there be neither priest 
nor church, each shall have the right, not only of performing his 
devotion in his own house, but also the liberty of there assembling 
those of his own worship for that purpose.” ! 

The Jews and the Roman Catholics would certainly have something 
to say against the religious toleration of Russia, and the toleration at 
all times applied rather to foreigners than to natives. The persecution 
of the Jews a few years ago was but a fresh chapter of a very old 
story. The worst act of persecution by the Greek Church was that 
of the Jews by the Archbishop of Novgorod, near the end of the 
fifteenth century.2, Menchikoff, who ruled for Peter II., issued 
orders for their irrevocable banishment ; and it is said that they had 
no share in the toleration even of the second Catherine.* They 
were again banished in the reign of Elizabeth (1741-62). Before 
the ukase of 1835 they had no rights at law; and since that time they 
have been admitted to the universities and to university degrees.‘ 

Dissent has always maintained a firm root in Russia, has taken 
many extravagant forms, and met with varying treatment at the 
hands of the State. The Greek orthodox clergy have always been “ the 
fanatical adversaries of the whole Raskol.” The latter seem to have 
originated with the so-called Old Believers, or people who would 
not consent to the reforms of the patriarch Nikon in the correction 
of the Slav texts of the sacred books (1654), and who on these old 
corrupt texts founded all sorts of absurd rules and practices. . 
Besides these Old Believers were the Strugglers of the Spirit, the 
Milk-drinkers, the Scoptsi (who followed the famous example of 
Origen), and others. Communism entered largely into the life of 
these sects, and some refused to pray for the Czar or the royal 
family. They held the keeping of church registers as a deadly sin, 
on account of David’s chastisement for numbering the people. 
But perhaps their most distinctive feature was their insistance on 
making the sign of the cross with two fingers instead of with three ; 
1 Galitzin, Za Russie au 18° sidcle. 415. 2 Marmier, ii. 50. 
® Chantreau’s Voyage Philosophique, i. 145. * Bremner, i. 267, 
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they said that to make it with three was a denial of the Trinity, and 
so high did this dispute run after the death of Peter the Great that 
1,000 persecuted families are said to have taken refuge in Poland. 
Some of the sectaries periodically expected the end of the world, 
dressing in white on such days, or lying as corpses in holes to 
await the event. At first they were excommunicated ; then they 
were left to ridicule, and till lately they had a church at St. 
Petersburg. 

People of these persuasions could hardly perhaps expect complete 
toleration. At all events the amount they have enjoyed of it has proved 
a variable quantity. Even Peter the Great is said to have tried torture 
for the conversion of certain fanatics, who not only abhorred image 
worship and regarded smoking as a sin, but also thought all property 
unchristian.' Peter also, though for the most part he left the sec- 
taries at peace, compelled those at Moscow to pay double taxes, 
to wear a particular dress, and to attend church every Sunday. 
Under Elizabeth there was a great movement against all religious 
dissent, whole tribes being driven into revolt in some quarters. 
During this time 53 sectaries burnt themselves to death at one place, 
172 at another. Their number in the department of Nijni-Novgorod 
alone fell from 45,000 to 5,000. Peter III., Elizabeth’s nephew, 
reversed all this ; recalled the fugitives from the woods and deserts, 
and gave them lands in Siberia, for “even Mahomeitans and idolaters 
are tolerated in the empire, and the Raskolniks are Christians.” So, 
again, the toleration of Catherine II. protected the Raskolniks, and 
even freed them from the double tax they had paid for their opinions 
since Peter the Great. But it is clear that, extensive as religious 
toleration has generally been in Russia, it has never been really free 
from that taint of imperfection which attaches to ail things human. 
Nevertheless, religious ideas touch so closely on laws and government, 
that much which from one standpoint may be called persecution 
may from another be regarded as matter of police. 

The material prosperity of Russia, however much it still leaves to 
be desired, has so fat improved that it has passed into a national 
proverb that “ No one dies of hunger in Russia.” Yet three centuries 
ago Jenkinson said that “a great number of poor people” died daily 
in Moscow for want of sustenance, or, supporting life in summer on 
roots and grasses, were often reduced in winter to making bread of 
straw, whilst the bark of trees passed “as good meat with them at all 
times.” Jenkinson thought no people in the world (and he had seen 
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a good deal of it) lived so miserably as the Russian poor. Fletcher 
speaks of the vagrant and begging poor as “almost infinite,” and so 
pinched with famine as to beg “‘ after a violent and desperate manner.” 
The nobility and soldiery robbed the peasantry with impunity, and 
so systematic was the oppression of the latter that they were debarred 
from the practice of all arts and learning, and so strictly forbidden to 
travel that death and confiscation were the penalties for trying to 
cross the closely-guarded borders. They hid their property in 
monasteries, underground, or in woods ; no one liked the amount of 
his property to be known, and many (as in Ireland) dressed badly to 
avert the suspicion of wealth. This, too, before the poor had become 
serfs in the reign of Boris Godounoff. 

The result of all this was a widespread depopulation. The poor 
fled from ill-usage, leaving whole towns and villages empty. Fletcher 
saw some fifty deserted villages within 100 miles. Possevin says that 
distances of 300 miles were to be seen without a single inhabitant, 
and whole villages standing desolate. Forests increased over lands 
once cultivated. But, of course, wars and Tartar ravages and pesti- 
lences were potent contributory causes of this state of things ; and it 
may be doubted whether the population of Russia is much greater 
now than it was in the middle of the sixteenth century, when its 
populousness struck Chancelor, before the causes of diminution had 
come into full play. 

In olden times the position of women in Russia was deplorable, 
and, as elsewhere, it has only improved by degrees. Herberstein 
declares that no woman was deemed virtuous unless she lived in 
domestic seclusion and was never seen outside home ; and Jenkinson 
says that, except on their way to church at Christmas and Easter or 
when paying visits, it was an accident if you ever saw a Russian lady. 
This habit has survived more or less even to this century, for Bremner 
speaks of the women as “guarded with oriental seclusion,” and 
Théophile Gautier attests the same thing. So strong in the sixteenth 
century was the prejudice against women that even fowls or animals 
killed by their hands were regarded as unclean ; and often, if their 
husbands were absent, they might be seen standing at their doors 
and begging some passer-by to perform for them the butcher’s office. 
Not infrequently the murder of husbands avenged the maltreatment 
of wives; to meet which a law was ordained that for this crime 
women should be buried with their heads only above the ground, 
there to be left till they were starved to death. 

In olden days marriages were always arranged by intermediaries, 
and no one would have dreamed of conducting his own suit. One 
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of the most popular changes effected by Peter the Great was the 
regulation that no couple should be married without the consent of 
both parties, and that they should be allowed to meet for at least six 
weeks before marriage. The intending bridegroom sent his future 
wife such symbolical presents as needles and thread, raisins and fruit, 
and awhip. On the wedding day there was always the show of re- 
sistance on the part of the bride, so common everywhere ; the bride 
would resist to the uttermost leaving her house to go to the church, 
and would sob and make a great noise all the way thither.' In the 
church it was etiquette for her to fall down at her husband’s feet, 
and to knock her head on his shoe in token of her subjection. It is 
said that for three days after marriage she risked her character if she 
spoke more than a few words at meal-time, “ with great manners and 
reverence” to her husband.” It was customary for husbands to make 
their wives and daughters an allowance for paint, and so fond were 
the ladies of this mode of adornment that Jenkinson compared them 
to millers’ wives who looked as if they had been beaten about the 
face with bags of meal. 

There was a strong feeling against the lawfulness of second 
marriages, and fourth marriages were looked upon as altogether 
unchristian. Ivan IV. married six times, but the people refused to 
pray for the son of his sixth wife in the churches, deeming it neces- 
sary to draw the line somewhere, even for a Czar. When husband 
and wife wished to separate, it seems to have been enough for them 
to stand on opposite sides of a stream and to pull a piece of thread 
in two, to symbolise the pulling apart of their own lives. And often 
husbands, in expectation of death, would make themselves monks and 
leave their wives to their fate ; in this case, however, they could not 
remarry them if they recovered. But probably the lot of the weaker 
sex was neither better nor worse than it was in other countries. They 
were not regarded as incapable of inheritance, daughters having an 
indefeasible claim to a fourteenth part of their parents’ fortunes ; and 
credit must be given to Ivan IV. for having decreed in his law 
assessing the fines payable for insults according to a scale of rank, 
that in such cases a woman should be entitled to double the sum 
that would be due to her husband for the same offence. 

But perhaps the progress of Russia will appear most marked if we 
take the change in the penal laws culminating in the abolition of the 
knout. Take, for instance, the old punishment of debtors. Three 
hundred years ago these might be seen standing in rows of forty or 
fifty every morning from eight to eleven, and being beaten with 

' Hakluyt, i. 360. ? Fletcher’s Russian Commonwealth, 102. 
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cudgels on their shins and calves. After their daily beating, they were 
kept closely in chains, and if after a year they were still debtors, 
themselves, wives, and children were sold as slaves for life or for a 
term of years, according to the amount of the debt. Women as well 
as men were liable to this daily beating. As compared with the 
English penal laws of the time, the early travellers seem to have 
been impressed with the superior humanity of the Russian. Theft, for 
instance, was not usually punished capitally, as in England : impunity, 
or the law of mercy, applied to the first offence, but a thief lost his 
nose on the second occasion, his life only on the third. Herberstein 
even denies that thefts or murders were punished capitally, but only 
crimes of great enormity, for which hanging was the usual penalty. 
But sometimes beheading was resorted to; Fletcher must mean 
impaling when he speaks of “setting on a stake”; and many 
prisoners were kept till the winter, when they were knocked on the 
head and pushed under the ice. Impalement, quartering, and such 
fearful punishments seem to have lasted till the middle of the last 
century for political offences. But more suffering has probably been 
incurred in Russia, as elsewhere, in the extortion of evidence than 
in the punishment of actual guilt ; and judges used to attach weight 
to evidence procured by knouting, or roasting, or breaking a man’s 
ribs with hot tongs. 

But with the strong vein of cruelty that pervaded Russian (not 
more indeed than it pervaded any other) penal legislation, a leaning 
to humanity has always been apparent. The same people that are 
famous for Siberia and the knout used to release all prisoners and 
recall all exiles at the beginning of every fresh reign, and to release 
debtors from. the city gaols on the feast of the Annunciation. The 
Czar Alexis reminded his first Minister that he was not Czar for the 
purpose of destroying his subjects, and he is said never to have 
signed a death warrant without tears.' Elizabeth vowed never 
to inflict capital punishment, and abolished it by ukase; whilst 
Catherine was the first European monarch to adopt in legislation 
the principles of Beccaria in condemnation of torture. Even with 
regard to Siberia, about which there has been so much exaggeration 
in England, prisoners no longer walk to that country, and many of 
the worst abuses have been removed. Bremner, writing forty years 
ago, could even then say: “The greater part of the Siberian exiles 
are by no means severely treated ; they are more colonists than 
convicts, and have it in their power not only to live in comfort, but 
to secure the comfort of those about them.” ? 

1 Chantreau, ii, 225. 2 Ldid, ii. 92. 
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Enough has perhaps been now said to show that Russia is by no 
means the backward stationary country so fondly imagined by many 
political writers and novelists. Few countries, if any, have advanced 
more than Russia within three centuries in every department of life. 
She is, of course, like ourselves, still far from perfection ; but it 
answers no good purpose to ignore the progress that has been 
achieved, a progress that has been as real as our own, and shows as 
few signs of abatement. 

J. A. FARRER. 
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THE WHEEL AND THE GALLOWS. 


MONG our national institutions the gallows still holds its 

place, though assailed by humanitarians ; displaced in France 

by the guillotine, it remains among us, and it is an institution that 

dates back from the remotest antiquity. The wheel, a kindred insti- 

tution with the gallows in France and Germany, has been abolished 

everywhere, and that has its history and origin almost certainly as 
ancient, if not as well authenticated, as the gibbet. 

Both are older than Christianity in Europe, and with Christianity 
completely altered their significance. 

A monograph by M. Henri Gaidoz, on the Gaulish god of the 
sun, describes numerous figures of the deity, and altars and other 
monuments that have been found in France, representing him with 
the wheel as his symbol. The god sometimes bears the thunderbolt 
in one hand and the wheel, with five or eight spokes, in the left. 
One statue of the god in the museum at Avignon has a ten-spoked 
wheel in his right hand, and the eagle of Jove at his feet. 

Among the Teutonic races and Norsemen, Woden or Odin, the 
god of the wind and sky, was also a sun-god, and was represented 
holding a golden wheel. He was also said to be one-eyed, that one 
eye being the sun. As the Romanised Gaul identified his wheel- 
bearing sun-god with Jupiter, so did the Frankised Gaul identify 
Woden with his old god of the solar orb. 

The wheel of this deity was not forgotten when Christianity 
became general, and the western wheel windows in cathedrals are 
reminiscences of it. At Chartres, in stained glass, Christ is repre- 
sented at the Transfiguration, when “ his face did shine as the sun,” 
on a wheel of eight spokes. The wheels of fortune—of which a 
window in the cathedral of Basle gives a representation—are another 
survival. Another, still more curious, is the wheels suspended 
in some Brittany churches, hung with bells, which are pulled by 
petitioners during mass, and which give, or are supposed to give, 
oracular answers to the petitioners. 

At the solstices the wheel of the sun played a great part. The 
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summer solstice (June 25) was converted into a Christian festival, 
and a varnish was given to old solar rites ; but to this day in the 
Bavarian highlands, in Carinthia, in the Ardennes, the Vosges, and 
in many other places, on that eve a wheel is set on fire and rolled 
from the tops of hills, or is whirled about in the air. Indeed a monk 
of Winchelscombe, of the reign of Henry VI., in speaking of the 
customs observed on Midsummer Day, says that the wheel was then 
rolled in England. Another writer, of the time of the Reformation, 
relates how the wheel was wrapped in straw and set on fire and then 
rolled down a hill, and he adds that the appearance was that of a 
falling sun. He considers this a papal superstition, but it was much 
more ancient; it derived from heathen times. 

There can be little doubt that the famous labarum, the symbol 
under which Constantine defeated Maxentius, and which was com- 
posed of the Greek first letters of the name of Christ within a circle, 
is an adaptation of the sun-wheel. The account which Eusebius 
gives of the vision of Constantine which led to the adoption of the 
labarum shows its association with the sun. The labarum was a 
wheel of six rays, with a loop at the head of the central upright, 
which represented the P and was crossed by the X. The appropria- 
tion af pagan symbols to which the faithful of the new religion gave 
a Christian signification is a fact well known in ecclesiology. As 
Didron says, “the Church made use of the art of antiquity to 
serve her own ends.” The saying needs modification. It was not 
so much the Church, which would have been content to do without 
pagan associations, as the people, who insisted on retaining the 
material symbols of their ancient belief, and would not be persuaded 
to abandon them, so that the Church was forced to allow them to be 
retained, and sought to give to them a new significance. 

We have no clear evidence that victims were immolated to the 
sun god on the wheel, but it is probable that such was the case. It is 
another thing altogether with regard to the gallows. We have the 
most distinct evidence that the gallows was used among our heathen 
Norse and Teuton ancestors as the proper instrument for offering 


_ human sacrifices to the great god Woden or Odin, who was both a 


wind and a sun god. Woden was a cruel deity, and he demanded 
victims, and the victims he demanded were human. 

In the Elder Edda, a collection of very ancient poems relating to 
the Norse gods and heroes, who were the same as the gods and 
heroes of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers and of Franks and Burgun- 
dians, is one mysterious piece, supposed to be sung by Odin himself 
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as he hangs in the world-tree, a self-immolated victim, between 
heaven and earth, for nine nights :— 
I know that I hung 
In the wind-rocked tree, 
Nine whole nights, 
Wounded with a spear, 
And to Odin offered 
Myself to myself, 
On that tree 
Of which no man knows 
From what root it springs, 


As he thus hangs, himself the sacrifice offered to himself as god, he 
composes a sony of twice nine runes, and the result of the twelfth 
is:— 

If on a tree I see 

A corpse swinging by a halter, 

I can so grave runes 

And them write, 

That that man shall with me 

Walk and converse. 


That is to say, every victim hung on a tree becomes one of Odin’s 
band with whom he rides in the storm blast, as the Wild Hunter, 
over the earth. 

Unfortunately, the myth connected with this curious poem has 
not been preserved, but we can gather so much from it, that for some 
unknown purpose, Odin hung himself in the world-tree, whose roots 
are in hell and whose top is in heaven, and whose fruit are the stars ; 
that whilst there he was pierced with a spear ; and that thenceforth 
he claimed as his own all men hung, and such he took to form his 
spirit company. 

In one of the early Norse sagas we have a story of a king called 
Vikarr, who desired to dedicate himself to the god. Accordingly, he 
had a gallows erected before his palace, and got a friend to fasten a 
halter round his neck, and hang him on the gibbet. Another story 
tells of a woman who, to gain her husband’s love by brewing a good 
vat of ale, hung her son to the god. 

At Lethra, in Denmark, every nine years ninety-nine men, and 
as many horses, were hung in honour of the god ; and at Upsala 
numerous human victims dangled by the neck about the image of 
Odin. 

After their great victory over the Romans the Cimbri and 
Teutones hung all their captives as a thankoffering to their gods ; 
and after the slaughter of the legions of Varus, the horses of the 
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Romans were found hung on the trees of the scene of defeat near 
the Westphalian Gate. 

Indeed, one of the names of Odin was “ the hanging god,” 
either because he hung himself or because he was the deity who had 
victims hung up to him. He was also entitled the lord of the 
gallows, the world-tree. The great tree in which he hung, the tree 
which unites heaven and earth, of which the Christmas-tree is a 
reminiscence, was called Yggdrasil, which, being interpreted, means 
the horse of Ogre, for one of the names of Odin was Yggr, or the 
Ogre, and all the nursery tales and rhymes concerning ogres have 
reference to this great god of the English people. Jack mounts the 
beanstalk, and above the clouds encounters the one-eyed ogre who 
devours men. The seven-league-booted ogre is the sun striding over 
his diurnal course. Jack the Giant-Killer, who is a Cornishman, 
represents the Christian Briton fighting against the pagan Saxon 
impersonated as the great man-eating ogre. 


Fee-fo-fum, I smell the blood of an Englishman ; 
Whether he be alive, or whether he be dead, 
I'll grind his bones to make my bread. 


In this again we have a reference to Woden (Odin), who was also 
called “the miller,” for the mutter and roll of the thunder was 
supposed to be the working of his heavenly quern, in which he 
ground up his human victims for his food. In the East—in the 
basin of the Euphrates and Tigris—the sun god was also represented 
with a wheel. On a representation of Shamash, the sun god, found 
at Sippar, before the enthroned god is a great wheel with eight rays, 
which is apparently made to rotate by a contrivance of ropes. 
Whether the ancient Chaldeans and Assyrians offered human 
sacrifices to their sun god we do not know, but there are two curious 
passages in the Book of Joshua which indicate a connection between 
the sun and hanging. Joshua hung the king of Ai “ona tree until 
eventide : and as soon as the sun was down, Joshua commanded 
that they should take his carcase down from the tree.” So also with 
the five kings taken in Gibeon. ‘‘ He hanged them on five trees : 
and they were hanging upon the trees until the evening. And it 
came to pass, at the time of the going down of the sun, that Joshua 
commanded, and they took them down off the trees.” 

Originally, victims were either free-will offerings, or were picked 
from 2mong the noblest and best of the land. So we hear of a Norse 
king that he sacrificed one of his sons every ten years, and of the 
Swedes in time of famine sacrificing their king. When Agathocles 
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¢ame before the walls of Carthage, the Carthaginians chose out two 
hundred boys of the best families, and three hundred more offered 
themselves freely. These were all sacrificed to obtain from the gods 
delivery from Agathocles. On another occasion, the general Maleus, 
to obtain the favour of the gods, clothed his son Castalo in royal 
purple, put a gold crown on his head, and, so arrayed, nailed him to a 
cross. Indeed, so deeply had, in some places, the idea sunk into the 
general conscience that the victim must be of the best, that in Genoa, 
in the middle ages, long after all idea of the true significance of an 
execution was lost, a criminal was ennobled before he was hung. 

In one of the Norse sagas we are told of a king’s daughter, who, 
on hearing of her father’s death in battle, hung herself in a place 
dedicated to the gods. Her father, having died in battle, had gone 
to feast with Odin in Walhalla, and her only chance of rejoining him 
was by this means which she adopted. Were she to die in her bed 
she would descend to the nether world of Hela. 

Probably it was not found easy to obtain free-willed victims after 
a while, and then, as Odin demanded his supply, it was made up 
with captives taken in war ; and later still, when wars were not so 
frequent, with criminals. 

In the West of England, in numerous places are fields, situated 
in lonely spots, that go by the name of gallows-traps, and the 
popular saying concerning them is that whosoever sets foot in them 
is predestined to be hung. The probable origin of this superstition 
is that these were actual traps for the unwary, who, should they be 
found treading on this hallowed ground, were pounced on and strung 
up to the god of sun and gale. When it was found difficult to supply 
the god with prisoners and criminals in certain districts a parcel of 
land was set apart to Odin, and it was thought that whosoever—of 
course a child or a stranger—incautiously entered this plot had 
been drawn thither by the deity, and chosen by him as his victim. 
All scruple was stifled, and the unfortunate was seized and devoted 
to the gibbet-god. We cannot say for certain that this is the origin 
of the gallows-traps, but it is the most probable explanation of their 
existence, and of the superstitious dread that still attaches to them ; 
it is, moreover, in accordance with similar institutions elsewhere. 

Mention has already been made of Joshua hanging the kings of 
Canaan till the going down of the sun. Those of the Israelites 
before, who “were joined to Baalpeor,” were treated by Moses in 
like manner. He was ordered to “ take the heads (¢.¢. princes) of 
the people and hang them up before the Lord against the sun ;” that 
is, because the princes of Israel had given themselves up to the 
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worship of Baal, the sun-god, therefore they were crucified or hung 
facing the sun, in the customary way in which victims were offered 
to him. It is probable that Joshua in like manner hung the kings 
with their faces to the sun to show his scorn of their god, Baal, who 
had been unable to help them, nay, who, as the sun, had been forced 
to stand still to assist in the rout of his votaries. 

It is interesting to see hanging associated with solar worship, 
but among the Norse and Teutonic nations it was in all probability 
connected with Odin rather as the god of the wind than as the sun, 
and that death on the wheel was the mode of sacrifice to him or 
to whatever other god was worshipped as the deity of the wheel. 
This god among the Teutonic peoples was Fro. In 1653, when the 
tomb of Childeric was opened at Tournai, a gold ox head was found 
in it with a wheel of nine spokes on the forehead, and such a wheel 
was used as an amulet very generally. Gaulish helmets represented 
on the arch at Orange are horned, with wheels between the horns. 
On a Merovingian funeral monument at Metz the nine-spoked wheel 
figures on the breast, just as later did the cross. 

The wheel symbolised not the sun only, but also the lightning. 
Tt was used as a means of kindling a fire by turning it rapidly 
about on an axle. In the island of Mull, till the introduction of 
lucifer matches, this method of kindling a fire was customary. 

Considering the sacredness of the symbol of the wheel, it is 
rendered most probable that victims to the sun were offered by 
entwining their limbs about the nine spokes, and then erecting the 
wheel on a long pole, so as to expose the victim’s face to the sky. We 
find this method of execution of criminals in Europe, and it is 
probably, like hanging, a survival of a sacrifice to the sun. 

The Romans knew of fastening a criminal round the tire of a 
wheel and then rolling it ; this was the in/igare in currus of Livy; but 
among the German nations the other was the form of execution. 
Gallonius, in his book on martyrdoms of the saints, gives several 
plates representing the torture of the wheel, and in his text quotes 
his authorities. In the first a man bound to a wheel is rolled down a 
hill ; in the next we have the man bound to the wheel with limbs 
* twisted in and out among the spokes, set up in the sun ; in the third 
a martyr bound about a wheel is turned over flames, and another 
over spikes. That the Greeks and Romans did sometimes employ 
the mode of twining the limbs among the spokes and exposing to 
a lingering death in the sun is almost certain. In one of the 
doubtful epistles of Phalaris it is particularised, but it was not 
common ; and those acts of the martyrs which mention it are also 
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not genuine. It is, however, spoken of by Gregory of Tours in the 
sixth century. In 1310 the Parliament at Toulouse ordered the 
execution of a robber captain by the wheel, and Francis I., in 1535, 
decreed death on the wheel to all highwaymen. In 1226, Frederic, 
Count of Isenburg, the murderer of Engelbert, Bishop of Cologne, 
was thus executed, but his limbs were broken before he was affixed 
to the wheel. This was a modification, a concession to humanity, 
that came in with Christianity. Originally the victims were allowed 
to linger for many days on their wheels, bound in the most torturing 
contortions, and deprived of food and water. But even when their 
limbs were broken they lived for many hours. A still further con- 
cession to humanity came in the seventeenth century, when the 
criminals were beaten on the chest and neck with an iron bar. But 
this concession was not general, and in the sentence of the judges, 
order was given whether the execution was to take place “from 
below” or “from above.” If from below, that signified that the 
extremities were to be struck with the bar, and only the final blow to 
be dealt on the breast. 

Curtius, a French writer of the sixteenth century, describes 
the penalty of the wheel. “It is a mode of death more like 
that of the cross than of the gallows. In the first place the limbs 
are bound to four cross beams, then are broken with an iron bar ; 
after that the shattered body is taken off the cross and fastened to a 
wheel which is set upright, so. that still living and feeling, still 
writhing, the victim may die slowly in the full glare of the sun, lying 
on his back, face upwards.” 

The last case of the use of the wheel in Germany was about 
1840. It disappeared before the guillotine, as already said, from 
France, about fifty years earlier. Tacitus tells us that traitors and 
fugitives were hung among the Germans; and in the Salic laws 
hanging is mentioned. Indeed all early Teutonic records of law and 
justice mention the gallows, and Snorro Sturlason, the Icelandic 
chronicler of the lives of the kings of Norway, speaks of it. It was 
usual to strip or half-strip the criminal who was hung, and sometimes 
to put a wooden hat filled with pitch on his head, which latter ran 
down over and closed his eyes. Gallows were wont to be erected on 
spots of land running out into the sea, and by rivers and firths, 
It seems to have been the mode of death appropriated to thieves, 
and in the laws of the Ripuarian Franks it is thus specified, so also 
among the Norsemen. 

One remarkable fact remains to be noticed. In all religions the 


sacrifice becomes in some manner identified with the god to whom 
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offered, and partook of his virtue and power. Whether this is a mere 
confusion of ideas, or whether there is some logical sequence at 
bottom, we will not stop to inquire, but it remains a fact everywhere, 
that a feast follows a sacrifice, and that the partakers of the sacrifice 
believe themselves to be brought by participation into very close 
communion with the deity to whom the victim has been offered. 
The victim is supposed in some mysterious way to become invested 
with the attributes of the god, and to be a vehicle of communication 
between the god and the recipient of the flesh of the sacrifice. 

Whether at any time a cannibal feast followed on an act of 
sacrifice on the wheel and the gallows we cannot say, but a whole 
series of superstitions exists connected with criminals who have 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law which points to something 
of the sort. An executioner throughout the middle ages and to the 
present day derived and derives a revenue from the sale of pieces of 
the cord and of other articles connected with the criminal who has 
suffered, and these relics are purchased and preserved, not out of 
a morbid love of horrors, but out of a real belief that they are bene- 
ficial, that they bring with them protection against accidents and are 
preservatives against disease. Not ten years ago, the writer was shown 
by a woman, by no means in the lower walks of life—in fact, a picture 
dealer—a small object in a frame. This she said was a bit of the skin 
of a certain famous murderer who had been-hung, for which-she had 
paid a guinea. 

** And what on earth makes you preserve it?” was the natural 
inquiry. 

“Oh !” replied the woman, “the house will never catch fire as 
long as that is in it, so we are saved the insurance money.” 

The mutilation of bodies hung in chains was of frequent occur- 
rence in former times, on account of the same and similar beliefs. The 
hands and the feet and hair of the dead were cut off. The former 
were constantly taken by thieves and burglars, who believed that the 
hand of the man hung would enable him to open any lock and enter 
any house with impunity. 

The plunder of the gallows was sought in the early days of 
Christianity by those who were pagans at heart, and who thought by 
obtaining relics of those offered to the ancient gods they put them- 
selves in relation, brought themselves into communion, with these old 
deities. The idea of an execution being a sacrifice to the old gods 
was gone out of the minds of those who had become Christians, and 
they held such executions to be infinitely disgraceful, not because 
they held the crimes in horror, but because the execution was in 
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some way associated with that ancient heathenism which they had 
been taught to abhor; but there always remained a substratum of 
the people who held to the ancient faith more or less intelligently. 
At length, even the remembrance of the gods to whom victims 
were offered on gallows and wheel was lost, and then only a dim and 
stupid superstition lingered on that relics of those who were executed 
or their crimes possessed some mysterious virtues. 

The eagerness with which Christians in the early and middle 
ages sought after the relics of martyrs derives from the same belief. 
These witnesses to the truth had offered themselves as willing 
sacrifices to God, therefore their remains had become in a manner 
vehicles through which God operated miracles. The whole practice 
of the collection of relics and belief in their miraculous efficacy have 
no roots in Christianity, but derive entirely from heathen notions, 
It was like a vine, whose roots are outside a house, brought within, 
and which, under the protection of its glass roof, luxuriates and 
fruits profusely. 

One word in conclusion on the word gallows. The old word 
for the gibbet is galg, and gallow is the low or place for the gibbet. 
When we remember that the gallows on which Odin hung is called 
Ogre’s horse, it is interesting to note a popular riddle asked children 


in Yorkshire: 
What is the horse that never was foaled, 
That is rid by a rider below, 
With a bridle, bitless, of tow, 
Unshod with steel, silver, or gold? 


The answer is—the gallows. A German designation of the gallows is 
the raven-stone, the raven being the bird of Odin. 


S. BARING GOULD, 
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LETTERS OF THE DUCHESS OF 
ORLEANS. 


OWHERE, perhaps, has the state of French society during the 
reign of Louis the Fourteenth and the Regency been more 
graphically described than in the voluminous correspondence of the 
Princess Palatine Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans, and 
mother of the Regent. The following extracts have been chiefly 
selected from letters addressed by her to her aunt Sophia, Duchess 
of Hanover, and to her half-sisters, the Countesses Palatine Amelia 
Elizabeth and Louise, and dated from 1683 (twelve years after her 
marriage with the younger brother of Louis the Fourteenth) to 
1720:— 
“ Fontainebleau, September 25, 1683. 
“For the last fortnight nothing has been talked about but the 
death of M. Colbert. He was so hated by the populace that his 
body would have been torn to pieces had not the road between his 
house and the church been lined by a regiment of foot guards. 
This, however, did not prevent the mob from affixing on the walls of 
the chapel where he lies buried a prodigious number of abusive 
lampoons and epigrams, both in prose and verse. One of the Paris 
water-catriers coming in the morning to the fountain was observed 
to have a black crape tied round his hat, and being asked by his 
comrades for whom he was in mourning replied, ‘For M. Colbert,’ 
adding that they ought to follow his example. ‘Why?’ inquired one 
of them. ‘ Because,’ he answered, ‘ we all have reason to be grateful 
.to him for not putting a tax on water, although he taxed everything 
else.’” 


“Versailles, January 26, 1688. 
“The King told us to-day that a hairdresser of the name of Albert 
had introduced into England the fashion of head-dresses so pro- 
digiously tall that the tops of the sedan chairs were obliged to be 
raised in order that ladies who adopted the new mode might be able 
to sit upright in them.” 
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“Saint Cloud, August 20, 1690. 

“Tf the late King of England (Charles the Second) prophesied 
truly, King James is not likely to be ranked among the saints. The 
Duchess of Portsmouth, who has been staying here, told us that the 
late King was in the habit of saying, ‘ You see my brother; well, 
when he is King he will lose his kingdom by being over-religious, 
and his soul by his attachment to ugly women, for he has not good 
taste enough to admire pretty ones,’ ” 


“ Saint Cloud, September 13, 1690. 


“T cannot accustom myself to the way in which religion is 
practised here, and am half tempted to follow the example of the 
Englishman Fielding. Some years ago, at Fontainebleau, he was 
asked if he were a Huguenot, and replied in the negative. ‘You 
are, then, a Catholic?’ ‘Certainly not.’ ‘A Lutheran perhaps?’ 
‘Far from it.’ ‘What are you then?’ ‘I don’t mind telling you,’ 
said Fielding ; ‘I have a little religion of my own.’” 


* Paris, December 27, 1691. 


“ You have doubtless heard the stories about M. de Mauroy, the 
superior of the mission of the Invalides. Nearly a dozen ladies of 
quality are mixed up with them ; to one he gave a pension, to another 
twenty thousand crowns, to a third a handsome equipage ; in short, 
he was extremely liberal to all. M. de Louvois, who regarded him 
as a saint, gave him every year ten thousand crowns to distribute 
amongst the poor, and he spent the money as I tell you, besides 
leaving debts to the amount of sixty thousand crowns. He hada 
collection of false beards so well made as to defy detection; and 
one day, having hired a fiacre, told the driver to stop before a 
certain church. Presently, to the astonishment of the latter, an 
abbé stepped out of the vehicle, and returning after a while bade 
the coachman drive to a house in a distant quarter of the town. 
There, instead of the abbé, an officer in full uniform with wig and 
sword got out, and some hours later reappeared, giving orders to 
proceed to another church, which they had no sooner reached 
than the driver, beholding his fare once more transformed into the 
missionary who had engaged him and gravely entering the church, 
galloped away as fast as his horses could carry him, without waiting 
for his money, declaring to all he met that he had been driving the 
devil about ever since the morning.” 


“ Versailles, February 3, 1695. 
“ The cold is so bitter that yesterday at mass I thought my feet 
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were frozen, for, out of respect for the King, we are not allowed to 
have a chancelidre.' He was angry with me for wearing a scarf, and 
said they were never worn in church. ‘Very likely,’ I replied, ‘but 
it has never been so cold as it is now.’ ‘Formerly,’ said the King, 
‘you had none.’ ‘I was younger then,’ I said, ‘and did not feel the 
cold so much.’ ‘There are older people than you,’ he went on, 
‘who do without them.’ ‘That is,’ I answered, ‘ because they would 
rather freeze than put on anything that does not become them; 
whereas I prefer being badly dressed to catching my death of cold. 


He said no more.” 
‘Fontainebleau, October 12, 1695. 


‘People now talk of King William (the Third) in a very different 
tone. Everywhere he is spoken of as a ‘master-mind, a great 
monarch,’ and sc on. You are quite right in saying that those who 
are fortunate never want admirers.” 


* Versailles, September 20, 1696. 

“The Prince of Wales (the Old Pretender) is the sweetest child 
imaginable. He speaks French now, and converses very prettily. 
He is neither like his father nor his mother, but bears a striking 
resemblance to the late King, his uncle; and I am sure that if the 
English saw him they could not for a moment doubt his belonging 
legitimately to the royal family.” 

“Paris, November 3, 1697. 

“When the Prince di Conti has had a glass too much he is 
extremely diverting, for he imagines that it is not he who is tipsy, 
but someone else. Last year he came up to me after one of his 
drinking bouts, and told me that he had just been talking to the 
Pope’s Nuncio, who was so very far gone that he could not make 
him understand a single word. ‘But, cousin,’ said I, ‘are you 
quite sure that you are sober yourself? for you appear very lively.’ 
‘ Ah,’ he replied with a laugh, ‘exactly what Monseigneur and M. 
de Chartres have been saying ; they will fancy that I am intoxi- 
cated, and will not comprehend that the Nuncio is.’ If I and my 
son had not hindered him, he would have asked the Nuncio where 
he had been carousing.” 


“ Versailles, December 21, 1698. 
“* Tartuffe’ is allowed to be played all the more readily as nobody 
imagines it can refer to himself. But I think that if anyone were 
to write such comedies now they would not be tolerated so easily, 
as certain persons at present in high favour might very well be sup- 
posed to have furnished the models for them.” 
1 A boat or basket lined with fur to keep the feet warm, 
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“Saint Cloud, June ro, 1701. 

“T have been told a sad story of a goldsmith named Tertullian 
Sehu, a Protestant, who tried some time ago to escape from France 
with his wife and children. The woman was arrested at Lille, and 
thrown into prison with four of her little ones; the eldest son was 
shot in the heel, and will probably share the fate of Achilles. As for 
the father, I have not heard whether he has been taken or not. I 
pity these unfortunates most sincerely, and only wish the King knew 
that such cruelties as these have already caused many Catholics to 
to become Calvinists.” 


“ Versailles, December 29, 1701. 


“T am convinced that you cannot be as wrinkled as I am, but I 
care little about my looks, for never having been handsome I have 
nothing to lose. Besides, I see that those whom I remember 
beautiful are now positively ugly. Not a soul would recognise 
Madame de la Vallitre as she is at present, and as for Madame de 
Montespan, her skin is like a crumpled sheet of paper. She has a red 
face covered with wrinkles close one to another, and her once lovely 
hair is as white as snow. Madame de Maintenon, on the contrary, 
is not the least changed ; she is exactly what she was thirty years 
ago.” 


“ Versailles, January 3, 1705. 

“The following true story relates to the Duke of Luxembourg 
when he commanded the King’s army in Flanders. He had expressly 
forbidden the troops to plunder the peasantry, and one day going 
by chance into a garden found a soldier there cutting cabbages. M. 
de Luxembourg flew into a violent rage and thrashed the offender 
soundly with his cane ; whereupon the culprit begged him not to 
strike so hard, adding that, if he did, he would repent of it shortly. 
This enraged the Duke still more, and he went on beating him until 
he could no longer lift his arm, the other still replying in the same 
strain as before. A short time after M. de Luxembourg was told 
that one of his men had distinguished himself in a recent action, and 
performed feats of valour worthy of a Roman hero. Curious to see 
the object of these reports, he sent for him, and once face to face 
with his commander, the soldier burst out laughing, and said, ‘ Do 
you remember, Monseigneur, when you thrashed me for cutting 
cabbages I told you that one of these days you would repent of it? 
Confess that you are sorry for it now, and that I have revenged myself 
as an honourable soldier ought to do!’” 
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“ Marly, June 16, 1705. 
“M. de Louvois was latterly a firm believer in spiritual manifesta- 
tions, owing to the following circumstance. Having heard that a 
certain major possessed the faculty of putting himself in communica- 
tion with spirits by means of a glass of water, he at first ridiculed the 
idea, but finally consented to witness the experiment. He was then 
courting Madame Dufrénoy, and that very morning, when alone in 
her apartments, had taken from her toilet table an emerald bracelet, 
in order that he might enjoy her vexation on missing it. No one had 
seen him, no one therefore could possibly know what he had done. 
Coming straight from thence to the place appointed, he directed the 
child who acted as medium to tell him what he was thinking about. 
After looking into the glass of water the child replied that he was 
doubtless thinking of a very handsome lady dressed in such and such 
a manner, who was searching everywhere for a valuable object she 
had lost. ‘Ask her what she is looking for,’ said M. de Louvois. 
‘An emerald bracelet,’ was the answer. ‘Then,’ pursued M. de 
Louvois, ‘let the spirit inform us who took it, and what became of 
it.’ The child looked again and laughed. ‘I see the man,’ he 
said ; ‘he is dressed exactly as you are, and is as like you as one drop 
of water is like another. He is taking the bracelet from the table, 
and putting it in his pocket.’ At these words M. de Louvois turned 
as pale as death, and from that time believed in sorcerers and fortune- 
tellers to his dying day.” 
“ Versailles, December 21, 1707. 
‘Marshal Catinat is the most disinterested of men. He had 
received no pay for several years, and on M. Chamillart’s offering to 
send him the entire sum at once refused to take it, saying that he 
had sufficient for his wants, and that the King needed money more 
than he did.” 
“Versailles, October 28, 1708. 


“ Except bankers and tax-collectors, there are few people here who 
possess large fortunes. Marshal Villars is the only one who has 
profited by the spoils of the Palatinate ; Marshal Marsin told him one 
day to his face that the wealth he had acquired there was ill-gotten 
money. ‘ How can it be ill-gotten,’ said Villars, ‘if the King gave 
itto me?’ ‘The King could not give you what did not belong to 
him,’ replied Marsin ; ‘and for my part I should consider myself 
dishonoured by accepting it.’” 

“ Versailles, April 7, 1709. 

“Yesterday, near the Place Manbert, a commissary of police was 
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killed by a mob, consisting of a hundred ‘dames de la halle,’ who 
have all been imprisoned. The cause of this outbreak was the increase 
in the price of bread. It has been found necessary te double 
M. d’Argenson’s guard, his life being in danger.” 


“ Marly, August 21, 1710. 


““M. de Vendéme came yesterday to pay me a farewell visit ; he 
is on his way to command the King’s troops in Spain. His wife will 
be inconsolable, for they say she is extremely attached to him. I 
conclude that she has not forgotten the pretty speech he made when 
he married her. ‘Madame,’ he said, ‘I am but a poor hand at 
gallantry, and do not know how to frame a compliment. I will 
therefore only assure you that, since you permit me to have the 
honour of being your husband, I shall never misuse the privilege ; 
and you will always be absolutely your own mistress as well as 
mine.’” 

“Marly, February 5, 1711. 

“There is no such thing as conversation nowadays ; at Meudon 
people only talk in whispers. ‘The Dauphin seldom speaks, and the 
King hardly ever ; I think the latter counts his words, as if he had 
made up his mind not to exceed a certain number. At Saint Cloud 
it is just the same; the ladies are so afraid of saying anything that 
may possibly displease and prevent their being asked to Marly that 
the few words they exchange are limited to two tiresome topics— 
dress and play.” 

“Marly, July 20, 1711. 

“T have always heard that the wife of Milord Marlborough 
behaved most insolently to Queen Anne, so her Majesty acted 
rightly in dismissing her. What can it signify to Lord Sunderland 
whether the Queen be well or ill served by Madame Masson (Masham)! 
That Sunderland is a very dangerous personage ; judging from his quiet 
and demure looks, no one would suspect him of cunning. He was 
for some time ambassador in France, and a great player at basset.” 


“Paris, November 14, 1715. 

“T fancy that a good many of King George’s subjects will abandon 
him now that the Chevalier de St. Georges has arrived in Scotland. 
I was told this evening how he contrived to escape from France. 
He was staying with the Prince de Vaudemont at Commercy, where 
he had been invited for a stag hunt, and on the return of the party 
was present with the others at a grand banquet, which lasted until 
four in the morning. When he retired to his chamber the Chevalier 
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begged that, as it was so late, he might not be called before two in 
the afternoon ; at the appointed hour his servants on going into the 
room found itempty. The Prince de Vaudemont, when informed 
that his guest was missing, affected surprise, and directed a search to 
be made ; and this proving ineffectual, he acknowledged that the 
Chevalier had departed, and added that he had given orders for the 
drawbridge to be raised, so that no one might leave the chateau for 
the next three days. By this means the Chevalier reached Brittany 
incognito, and there hired a fisherman’s boat, which conveyed him on 
board a vessel cruising about at sea, where he was received by a 
number of Scottish lords, who accompanied him to that country.” 


* Paris, March 24, 1718. 

“The Duchess of Shrewsbury (wife of the English Ambassador) 
is a great talker, and says very strange things. I remember hearing 
her say, ‘ You see that my dear Duke has but one eye ; Nature only 
gave him one, finding it impossible to make a second equally 
beautiful !’” 

“ Saint-Cloud, August 4, 1718. 

** My son (the Regent) told me yesterday that the Czar (Peter 
the Great) discovered his son’s conspiracy against him by means of 
some letters addressed by the Prince to his mistress. The Czar 
summoned his State counsellors and bishops to the palace, and when 
they were all assembled sent for his son, embraced him, and asked 
him if it were possible that he had sought to assassinate him. The 
young man denied everything, whereupon the Czar delivered the 
letters to the counsellors, saying that he could not judge his own son, 
but left it to them to treat him not rigorously but indulgently. The 
tribunal unanimously condemned the Prince to death, on hearing 
which he solicited a last interview with his father, to whom he 
confessed his crime and besought his pardon. He died two days 
later, it is reported, by poison in order to avoid the shame of a 
public execution. It is a horrible story.” 


“Saint Cloud, August 3, 1719. 

“ The late King (Louis the Fourteenth) was perfectly ignorant as 
regards the Scriptures. He considered me a learned woman because 
I had, te a certain extent, studied them. If he had chosen to read 
he would have known more, but he hated reading. He knew 
absolutely nothing about different forms of belief. His confessor 
told him that all who were not Catholics were heretics, and could not 
possibly be saved, and he took it for granted without examining 
further.” 
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“ Saint Cloud, October 26, 1719. 

“A canon of St. Cloud, a most worthy and excellent man, but 
extremely strict in religious matters, came to see Monsieur (the 
Duke of Orleans), who was very fond at times of playing the 
hypocrite. ‘Monsieur Feuillet,’ said the latter, addressing the Canon 
by his name, ‘I am exceedingly thirsty ; is it allowable on a fast 
day to indulge in a glass of orange juice?’ ‘ Monsieur,’ replied the 
Canon, ‘if you have a fancy for eating an ox, you are at liberty to do 
so ; but behave like a good Christian, and pay your debts.’ ” 


** Paris, December 3, 1719. 

“Strange stories are afloat respecting people who have made 
large fortunes with shares of Monsieur Law’s bank. The other 
evening Madame Bégond was at the opera with her daughter. 
Presently a female came into the amphitheatre, extremely ugly and 
common-looking, but splendidly dressed and covered with diamonds. 
‘Surely,’ said Mdlle. Bégond to her mother, ‘that is our cook 
Marie!’ ‘Hush, my dear,’ replied Madame Bégond ; ‘you must be 
mistaken.’ ‘But, mother, only look at her,’ persisted the young 
girl; ‘it can be no one else.’ Those who were near them, hearing 
this dialogue, stared in their turn at the new-comer, and the words, 
‘Marie, the cook,’ were circulated about until they reached the ears 
of the individual alluded to. Rising from her seat, she coolly 
addressed the audience as follows: ‘ Yes, it is quite true; my name 
is Marie, and I was Madame Bégond’s cook ; but now I am a rich 
woman, and dress as I like. I owe nobody anything ; and if I 
choose to wear fine clothes what harm can it do?’ You may imagine 
that the whole house was in a roar.” 

‘Paris, February 4, 1720. 

“Paris is not nearly as full as it was. Many people have left it 
owing to the cost of living. No payments are allowed to be made 
in gold, and nothing is to be seen but banknotes and twenty-sou 
pieces. I have strictly forbidden anyone to speak in my hearing of 
shares or subscriptions, as I do not wish to understand anything 
about them. Except my son and Madame de Chateauthiers, I do 
not know a single thoroughly disinterested person in France ; 
certainly not the princes and princesses of the blood royal, who 
actually exchange fisticuffs with the clerks of the bank.” 


“ Paris, March 23, 1720. 


“Yesterday morning a young man, of a good Flemish family, 
Count Horn, committed an odious crime. He had lost four thousand 
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crowns at play, and not having the means of paying devised a scheme 
for procuring the money. Taking with him three accomplices, he 
went to the Rue Quincampoix, and meeting there one of the bank 
clerks, asked him if he had any shares to sell. ‘How many do you 
want?’ inquired the clerk. He mentioned a certain number, and 
offered if the clerk would accompany him to a tavern hard by to 
settle with him there. Shortly after their arrival the four wretches 
fell upon the poor man and murdered him ; and then, having secured 
the pocket-book containing the shares, made their escape through a 
back window. The Count, however, imagining that the safest way 
to conceal his crime was to accuse someone else, presented himself 
before the commissary of police of the quarter and declared that 
some persons unknown had tried to assassinate him. The commissary, 
looking at him attentively, and observing that, although covered 
with blood, he exhibited no trace of a wound, began to suspect foul 
play, and ordered him to be arrested. At this moment arrived one 
of the other three, upon which Horn appealed to the commissary to 
hear his testimony, adding that he had been an eye-witness of the 
attempt. His accomplice, mistaking the sense of his words, and 
concluding that the Count had acknowledged his guilt, confessed 
everything, and both were immediately committed to prison, and 
are to be tried on Monday.” ! 

CHARLES HERVEY. 


* Four days later Count Horn and his accomplices were broken on the wheel. 




















SCIENCE NOTES. 


MeETEoRIC HAIL. 


N discussing Schwedoff’s theory of the cosmical origin of hail- 
stones in my Notes, October 1882, and October and November 
1885, I pointed out the fallacy of Sir W. Thomson’s hasty dismissal 
of that theory as a “manifest absurdity,” on his assumption that a 
piece of ice must be fused and volatilised by the heat generated during 
its passage through our atmosphere. 

My presumptuous attempt to refute the highly reputed mathe- 
matician was based on the fact that the basis of his mathematical 
demonstration was worthless; one of the primary factors of the 
calculation being omitted, viz., that of the time during which the ice 
is submitted to the superficially generated heat. I cited the case of 
a piece of ice remaining solid for some time in the midst of the 
hottest furnace, and the superficial fusion of metallic meteorites. 

I have just met with the following from a lecture by H. C. Sorby, 
reported in Wa/ure, vol. 15, p. 495. Referring to the structure of 
meteorites, which he has investigated so profoundly, he says: “We have 
thus a complete proof of the conclusion that the black crust was due to 
the true igneous fusion of the surface, under conditions that had little 
or no influence at a greater depth than +\,, of an inch. In the case of 
meteorites of different composition the black crust has not retained a 
true glassy character, and is sometimes ;}, of an inch in thickness, con- 
sisting of two very distinct layers, the internal showing particles of iron 
which have neither melted nor oxidised, and the external showing that 
they have been oxidised, and the oxide melted up with the surrounding 
stony matter. Taking everything into consideration, the micro- 
scopical structure of the crust agrees perfectly well with the explana- 
tion usually adopted, but rejected by some authors, that it was 
formed by the fusion of the external surface, and was due to the very 
rapid heating whieh takes place when a body moving with planetary 
velocity rushes into the earth’s atmosphere—a heating so rapid that 
the surface is melted before the heat has time to penetrate beyond a very 
short distance into the interior of the mass.” 

The italics are my own, to indicate Sorby’s perfect agreement 
with my conclusions as opposed to those of Sir W. Thomson. 
If the time is too short for the heat to penetrate farther than ;1, of 
an inch in meteoric iron, or +4, of an inch in earthy meteors, how 
utterly insufficient must it be te permit the complete diffusion 
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throughout the substance of so much worse a conductor as ice. We 
must not forget that the guantity of heat demanded for melting and 
boiling a given quantity of ice is, as I explained in the note, October 
1882, more than three times as great as is required for melting an 
equal weight of iron. 

CosMICAL WATER. 


OME readers may be inclined to ask why, in the above, I return 
again to this subject so persistently. The question is a fair 
one, and I will answer it accordingly. 

We know that water exists in three forms upon our earth, that 
the solid and ‘liquid water covers nearly three-fourths of its surface, 
and that the air above contains water in the gaseous state. 

But the law of gaseous diffusion of water is not so generally 
understood, though very simple. Wherever water exists exposed to 
free space, or to space occupied by other gases than its own vapour, 
it evaporates into that space until the space is filled with gaseous 
water, having a tension or density proportionate to the temperature 
of the space. 

Thus the water of our ocean being exposed to solar heat, and 
equally capable of evaporation into the dense air immediately above 
it, or the lighter air above the clouds, or into all the boundless space 
beyond, be that space a vacuum or plenum, must thus evaporate, or 
have evaporated until all that space be saturated according to its 
temperature, if not saturated already. Therefore, the fact that our 
ocean is not dried up indicates the existence of “ water, water, 
everywhere.” 

‘The spectroscope ratifies this conclusion; water, or its chief 
constituent (which is set free whenever water is raised above a 
certain temperature), is found to envelope every star, as well as our 
own sun and all his attendant planets. It is physically impossible 
that such can be the case without a general diffusion of aqueous 
vapour, seeing that the enveloping vapour of every one of these orbs 
is receiving and absorbing the heat that radiates from myriads of 
suns. Such vapour thus heated must diffuse, and in its diffused 
state must still receive radiant heat, and thus be sustained as vapour, 
though doubtless of extreme tenuity. 

But what must happen to such vapour that is near to one of 
these suns (and consequently denser than the more distant), if it 
suffers an eclipse, z.¢., if a solid orb passes between it and the sun, 
and thus projects a shadow through it? 

Clearly, a sudden condensation must occur, and such condensa- 
tion under such conditions must produce solid particles, which, by 
their aggregation, may become hailstones, We know that hailstones 
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display a structure proving them to be composed of minute particles 
of ice, forming a conglomerate that has been fused on its outer 
surface, #.¢., that they have a structure identical with that described 
by Mr. Sorby as the structure of both earthly and metallic 
meteorites. 

The reader will thus understand that the questions involved in 
that of the meteoric origin of hailstones are of the highest and 
broadest philosophical interest. They involve, in fact, our funda- 
mental conceptions of the structure of the universe. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF LocuUsTs. 


N the Zoological section of the British Association an interesting 
paper on this subject was read by Mr. S. Brown. He showed 
how in Cyprus these troublesome creatures have at certain times 
devastated the island, and at other times have been destroyed. Thus 
between 1862 and 1870 the Turkish Government reduced their 
numbers so far that in 1870 they did no measurable damage; then 
the Turks relaxed these efforts and the locusts again increased, until 
in 1878, the time of the British occupation, their operations became 
serious. 

Local advisers with an eye to business advised John Bull to open 
his pockets and pay liberally for the collection of eggs to be destroyed. 
He did so with more effect on the pockets than on the locusts, for 
in 1882 they destroyed from 15 to 20 per cent. of the crops. 

Then Mr. Bull took a lesson from the infidel, and adopted the 
old Turkish mode of proceeding, which was simply to erect canvas 
screens across the line of march, which turned the stream aside into 
pits duly trapped so that escape was impossible. In two years the 
destruction of the enemy was so complete, that during the last five 
years no damage whatever has been done to the crops. 

I nevertheless presume to repeat an old suggestion of my own, 
viz., that Messrs. Crosse & Biackwell, or Messrs. Fortnum & Mason, 
or other enterprising firms should give their attention to the 
manufacture of locust paste, or the packing of potted locusts asa 
delicacy for gourmands. ‘Those who understand them practically 
assert with great confidence that they resemble shrimps, prawns, or 
lobsters, but are richer and more aromatic. 

A demand once created, there is no difficulty in obtaining supplies. 
The screens reduce the labour of collection to a minimum, as for 
commercial purposes they may be diverted at once into suitable 
hampers or packing cases in lieu of the trapped pits. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 

VOL, CCLXV, NO, 1896, UU 
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TABLE TALK, 


A COLLECTION OF LovE-LETTERS. 


| te ideas have ever commended themselves less to me than has 

the notion, carried out by Mr. Merydew, of publishing the 
“ Love-Letters of Famous Men and Women.”! If there are any 
sanctities in the world they surely comprise the utterances—pleading, 
rhapsodical, or passionate—of a man seeking to win the woman 
that he loves. Such utterances are intended to be read by “one 
woman and none but she.” Many causes conspire to bring about 
indiscretion on the part of those to whom such letters are ad- 
dressed, or into whose possession they may come. If the homage 
to her charms is very fervid and eloquent, Phillis is naturally indis- 
posed to destroy its evidences. Corydon, moreover, may make a 
name in the world, in which case his tribute may become gratifying, 
and even, if he only rises high enough, pecuniarily valuable. His 
protestations accordingly remain; and, long after the vows are for- 
gotten, the ink is faded, and the hand of the writer is cold in death, 
are given for future generations to snigger over, to meditate upon, it 
may even be to plagiarise from. 


LovE-LETTERS IN VERSE. 


HERE is, of course, a difference between letters written with a 
view to publication and those which owe their survival to acci- 

dent or indiscretion. Sonnets and love-poems generally, some of which 
Mr. Merydew comprises in his volume, are intended for a general 
public. Petrarch would have been but ill content had his raptures 
found no audience but Laura, and the loss to the writer would have 
been commensurate with that to the public had the world never read 
Waller’s praise of Saccharissa, Withers’ of Fidelia, Griffin’s of Fidessa, 
Constable’s of Diana, Daniels’ of Delia, Sydney’s of Stella, and so 
on to the end of the chapter. The same, of course, holds true of 
prose letters written with a view to publication. With these, however, 
the world is but moderately interested. Its chief delight is to come 
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upon some surprisal of a secret, some confession of torture, or some 
cry of agony, such as is wrung from the heart of Mary Wollstonecraft 
in her letters, which form the most striking feature in the collection. 


LovE-LETTERS HuMAN DOCUMENTS. 


HERE is one respect, however, in which the book Mr. Mery- 
dew has compiled has both interest and value. As human 
documents, materials for the satirist, the dramatist, the psychologist, 
the contents of his volume are unique. ‘The revelations they 
furnish are the more stirring as they are unconscious. The closest 
anatomist of the heart, the most servile votary of realism or 
naturalism, may find in these letters developments he would hesitate 
to supply. Now the language is that of persuasion, the simple cry of 
desire ; now it speaks the rapture of possession, the cock-a-doodle- 
doo of gratified vanity. Now Swift labours to corrupt and to torture 
Stella, now Steele tries to placate lis wedded Prue. I am far from 
charging Mr. Merydew with indiscretion in republishing these ebulli- 
tions. If any censure is incurred, it is by those who brought the 
various correspondences to light. Just, however, as a collection of 
jests constitutes ordinarily a depressing book, this gathering together 
of flimsy sentiment and ephemeral passion leaves an ill taste in the 
mouth, and is sadder than any intentional utterance of cynicism. 


LOvE-POEMS OF THE SHAKESPEARIAN EPocH. 


HE question of love-poems which has been raised leads 
naturally to the collection of love-poetry which Mr. Bullen 

has issued as a supplement to his two volumes of lyrics from 
the Elizabethan song books. “Speculum Amantis: Love Poems from 
rare Song Books and Miscellanies of the Seventeenth Century,” is 
the title Mr. Bullen has bestowed upon a privately printed volume, 
which is likely to be a prime and a lasting favourite with the lovers 
of poetry. So delicate in expression are the poems he has culled, and 
so little of coarseness is there in them, that we are inclined to regard 
as excessive the prudery that banished them from the previous 
volumes. It is pleasant, however, to have works which can be put 
unquestioningly into the hands of maidens, as can the two previous 
series, and it is not unpleasant nor unflattering to manhood to own 
a book which is not within universal reach. The “Speculum Amantis ” 
is, at any rate, an enchanting possession, and adds to an elegance 
and a grace characteristic of Herrick, Lovelace, and Carew, a special 
delicacy that is an earlier growth. 





The Gentleman's Magazine. 


Tue Evtocy or RICHARD _JEFFERIES.! 


HIS is an instance, perhaps unique, .of a book which is at once 
a eulogy and a biography of one man written by another to 
whom personally he was unknown. It is needless to say that the ° 
homage rendered by Mr. Besant to the great writer who has recently 
passed away is as eloquent asit is cordial. At first glance, the career 
of Richard Jefferies is a puzzle, Reputation came to him earlier in 
life than it comes to most great writers, and he had time in his 
short life to drink intoxicating draughts of that wine of recognition 
which few of us are permitted to sip. This is the more remarkable, 
as his early effort was, on Mr. Besant’s showing, directed down wrong 
channels. With augmenting reputation came, however, no corre- 
sponding increase of emolument. This caused Jefferies astonishment 
as well as inquietude, and is not fully understood by Mr. Besant. 
There is, however, no cause for surprise. A popular writer, in the 
full sense of the word, Jefferies could never have been. In describing 
natural scenery he has, admittedly, no equal. His insight into 
nature, his close observation, and his minute, exact, and loving 
description, eclipse all previous effort in the same direction. These 
things, however, appeal not to the masses but to the cultivated few. 
There is some analogy, indeed, between Jefferies’ own style and the 
scenery he depicts. The loveliest scenes in the world make no full 
appeal to our intellects or our hearts unless there is some hallowing 
and sanctifying touch of human association. Beautiful as is Jefferies 
work, it is at times intellectually cold. It would have appealed to a 
larger public had it been more coloured by the personal individuality 
of the writer ; less artistically faultless, and more human. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 


1 By Walter Besant. Chatto & Windus, 
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ATKINSON & GO., 
CABINET MAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, | 


CURTAIN, CARPET, AND. FLOOR COVERING, 
| FURNISHING .[RONMONGERY, 
CHINA & GLASS WAREHOUSEMEN, GENERAL DRAPERS, &o 1 





ATKINSON & CO.’S Show Rooms are.replete with ever; requisite for 
completely, furnishing any class of residenée; . An t.pection .respectfailly 


solicited. 


THE MOST GOMPLETE FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT IN LONDON. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 








Competent. representatives sent to any ‘part 

of the Kingdom, to advise. upon, and give 

Estimates. for every description of House 
Furnishing and. Decoration. 


198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 210, 212, 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON, S.E. 


NEAR THE HOUSES OF - PARLIAMENT. 
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Bcoooaust SY ISPECIALTIES 


SEVEN PRIZE ss EDALS AWARDED 


* YORKSHIRE. “RELISH, 


Most Delicious Sauce in the World. -Boteles;6d.; 1s. and 28 each. fj 


COODALL’S BAKING POWDER, 


The Best in the World. ids. Packets; 6 } 1S,, 2S. and 5s. Tins. 


SOODALL’'S ECG: ECG. POWDER, 


One 6d. Tin equdlto 25 Eggs. 1d: Packets; 6d , 1s., 28. & 5s. Tins, 


COODALL’S~ GUSTARD POWDER, 


Delicious Custards without Eggs.» Ip Boxes, 2d., 6d, and 15. each. 


COODALL'S BLANCMANCE : POWDER, 


Delicious Blancmange’in a few minutes. In Boxes, 6d. & 1s. each. 


COODALL’S QUININE WINE, BP, 


Best Tonic yet introduced.’ Bottles, 6d:, 1s. ee 


COODALL’S CINCER-BEER POWDER, 


Makes 3 Gallons of Best Ginger- Beer for 3d. Packets, 3d. and 6d. 


COODALL'S- BRUNSWICK BLASK, 


For Painting Stoves, Grates, Iron, Tin, &c, _ 6d. ahd 1s. Bottles. 


COODALL’S * LAVENDER WATER, 


A Rich and Lasting Perfume. Bottles, 1s 1S., 2S. 5S, & 10s, 6d. each. 


COODALL’S PLATE POWDER, 


For Polishing and Cleaning all Metals. - Boxes, 6d., rs. and 2s, éach, 


GOODALL’S CALF’S FOOT JELLY, 


Pure, Strengthening, Palatable. _ Bottles; rs., 1s. 6d. and 2s. each. 


Sond BY ALL Grocers, Cuemists, OMEN, 
Patent Mepicine DBALERs, &e. 





For a Choice Selection of Excellent and Palatable 
HOUSEHOLD: RECIPES; 


Write to Messrs, Goopatt, Backuouse & Co., Lrxbs, enclosing © 
=} a Penny Stamp for Postage, when you will be presented with e 
s}* Valuable Book of more than 100 pages, bound in Cloth, and fully 
| Hhuptrated, called 


*GoOoD THINGS ” 
Mans, SAID AND Dame; FoR Every Home AnD Hovsmnore. 
FREEMAN’ Ss 
SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS, 


Sold in Bottles, at.2'9, 416, 17+. 23\- each. 


COODALL. BAC *KHOUSE E Ke°, Baan 


ne oF Se —_ 





